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Section  A 

THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

LANGUAGE  ARTS 
PROGRAM 


THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

PROGRAM 

The  basic  courses  in  the  senior  high  school  language  arts  program 
are  English  Language  10  and  20,  English  Literature  10  and  20,  and 
English  30.  Two  elective  courses,  English  Language  21  and  English 
Literature  21,  are  provided  for  students  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  who  are 
particularly  talented  or  interested  in  English. 

Objectives  of  the  Program 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  from  the  study  of  language  and  litera- 
ture dividends  basic  to  almost  every  phase  of  human  activity.  It  has  been 
said,  for  example,  that  English  contributes  to  individual  growth  and 
development  in  such  disparate  matters  as  aesthetic  and  spiritual  values, 
intellectual  curiosity  and  critical  thinking,  vocational  competence,  general 
enjoyment,  and  the  effective  use  of  leisure  time;  that  it  contributes  to 
social  growth  in  terms  of  human  relations  and  democratic  citizenship. 

Clearly,  the  English  program  can  and  should  serve  these  broad  pur- 
poses. Just  as  clearly,  their  fulfilment  implies  the  achievement  of  more 
limited  purposes  relative  to  the  communication  skills:  the  clear  and 
acceptable  expression  of  ideas  in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  efficient 
recognition,  interpretation,  and  exploration  of  ideas  in  reading  and 
listening. 

Individual  Differences 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  students  differ  in  linguistic  capacity.  This 
means  that  the  teacher  must  consider  the  strengths  and  the  limitations 
of  each  pupil  as  he  works  towards  the  highest  achievement  in  communi- 
cation for  all. 

In  the  hands  of  the  resourceful  teacher  the  approved  text  or  texts 
should  be  a  major  instrument  in  reaching  the  goals  of  the  course.  It  is 
recognized,  however,  that  the  variety  of  materials  now  approved  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students;  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Senior  High  School  English  is  continuing  to  search  for  additional  materials. 

The  introduction  of  an  alternate  text  in  Grade  X,  then,  implies  more 
than  a  mere  policy  decision  to  provide  optional  materials.  A  more  signi- 
ficant purpose  is  to  provide  a  greater  range  of  materials  appropriate  to 
the  range  of  individual  differences  among  students.  The  approval  of 
Creative  Composition  is  a  first  step  toward  this  objective. 

The  basic  program,  meanwhile,  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  that 
individual  differences  in  English  constitute  an  instructional  rather  than 
a  "course"  problem.  It  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  the  fundamental  needs 
of  students  in  English  (as  opposed,  for  example,  to  those  in  science  or  in 
mathematics)  differ  for  vocational  purposes.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
differences  both  in  the  kind  and  the  degree  of  pupil  achievement.  These, 
however,  arise  not  only  from  differences  in  intelligence  and  specific 
aptitudes  and  interests  but  also  from  a  variety  of  other  causes  not  easily 
classifiable. 

It  thus  seems  appropriate  to  treat  individual  differences  in  English 
as  individual  differences,  holding  class  size  and  teaching  loads  within 
appropriate  limits.  This  is  without  prejudice  to  a  good  deal  of  group 
teaching  provided  the  arrangements  are  kept  flexible.  (Students  grouped 
for  English  usage  may  belong  to  quite  other  groups  for  spelling,  or  for 
creative  expression.) 
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Testing  and  Evaluation 

What  students  learn,  and  with  what  depth,  is  determined,  in  part, 
by  the  evaluative  procedures  used  in  the  classroom.  For  this  reason  (and 
others)  it  is  suggested  that  teachers  plan  for  a  well-structured  program  in 
evaluation  to  accompany  their  daily  instruction. 

Obviously,  not  all  of  the  objectives  of  the  language  arts  program, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  literature  (e.g.,  "enjoyment"  and  "apprecia- 
tion"), can  be  tested  with  surety  by  any  kind  of  test.  Neither  can  all  the 
aspects  of  either  a  language  or  a  literature  course  be  tested  with  the  same 
kind  of  evaluative  instrument.  Therefore,  a  number  of  testing  devices, 
both  oral  and  written,  should  be  scattered  throughout  the  grading  period 
— devices  which  will  test  the  students,  both  individually  and  in  groups, 
in  the  course  content  as  well  as  in  the  effective  use  of  a  variety  of  com- 
munication skills  (reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  observing  and 
demonstrating) .  Some  of  these  may  be  in  the  form  of  assignments,  some 
in  the  form  of  tests ;  but  all  should  be  related  directly  to  the  work  of  the 
current  course. 

Needless  to  say,  overall  planning  is  essential  in  evaluation  as  in  all 
teaching,  planning  which  will  result  in  the  use  of  the  most  economic, 
productive  and  valid  testing  procedures  possible  within  the  time  limit 
provided. 

As  some  teachers  have  asked  for  assistance  in  devising  evaluative 
instruments,  a  special  section  on  test  construction  has  been  included  in 
this  edition  of  the  Guide  (see  pages  78  to  93). 

Suggested  Teacher  References  for  the  Language  Arts  Program 

So  many  excellent  books  are  being  produced  monthly  (often  in  paper- 
back form)  that  it  would  seem  impossible  for  any  one  group  of  people  to 
produce  a  list  of  "basic  reference  books."  The  following  list  of  titles,  then, 
is  suggestive  rather  than  prescriptive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  small 
group  of  texts  (or  a  set  that  is  comparable,  at  least)  will  be  made  available 
to  each  teacher  of  English,  preferably  in  the  form  of  a  classroom  library. 


A.     THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

Hook,  J.  N.,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English  (New  York,  Ronald 
Press,  1959).   508  pp.   Bibliography  included. 

A  comprehensive  text  which  stresses  application  more  than 
theory,  presenting  a  large  number  of  specific  suggestions  and  tested 
classroom  procedures.  Discusses  the  teacher's  role,  planning  and  the 
specifics  of  method  as  applied  to  reading,  literature,  listening,  writing 
and  speaking.   A  required  text  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

The  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary 
Schools,  The  Teaching  of  English  (Cambridge,  The  University  Press, 
1959).    193  pp.    Bibliography  included. 

Prepared  by  a  committee  of  British  teachers,  this  text  discusses 
speaking,  writing,  language  study  and  grammar,  reading  and  com- 
prehension, the  appreciation  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  drama  in  Part 
One;  presents  a  comprehensive  syllabus  in  Part  Two;  and  considers 
such  topics  as  examinations,  audio-visual  aids  and  the  library  in 
Part  Three. 


Loban,  Ryan  and  Squire,  Teaching  Language  and  Literature  (New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  1961).  726  pp.  Bibliography 
included. 

A  mature,  provocative  work  which  discusses  incremental  learn- 
ing in  the  language  arts  and  sets  forth  sequential  development  of  the 
various  skills.  An  interesting  integration  of  purpose,  content  and 
method.   Particularly  good  section  on  the  teaching  of  Macbeth. 

Sauer,  Edwin  H.,  English  in  the  Secondary  School  (New  York,  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1961).  230  pp. 

A  scholarly  work  which  discusses  the  teaching  of  English  under 
two  main  headings,  "The  Science  of  Language"  (grammar,  structural 
linguistics,  writing,  semantics)  and  "The  Art  of  Language"  (fiction, 
poetry,  drama,  the  essay  and  biography). 

B.     THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
1.    The  Communication  Arts 

(a)  Writing 

Perrin,  Porter  G.,  Writer's  Guide  and  Index  to  English,  Third 
Edition  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1959). 
770  pp. 

A  standard  reference  work  for  thirty  years.  The  basic 
book  from  which  the  Grade  XII  text,  Guide  to  Modern 
English,  was  adapted.  Divided  into  two  sections,  a  writing 
Guide  and  an  alphabetical  Index  of  information  on  grammar, 
rhetoric  and  linguistics  for  ready  reference.  Tends  to  be 
more  permissive  than  British  and  Canadian  authorities  on 
matters  of  usage,  but  generally  keeps  a  balance  between 
what  is  considered  colloquial  and  what  is  more  formal 
English. 

Strunk,  William,  Jr.  and  White,  E.  B.,  The  Elements  of  Style 
(Gait,  Ontario,  Brett-Macmillan  Ltd.,  1959).   71  pp. 

A  best  seller  which  discusses  usage,  composition  and 
style  in  a  pithy,  lucid  style  which  is  a  delight  to  read.  Numer- 
ous examples,  often  presented  in  comparative  form.  Students 
read  this  little  volume  with  enjoyment  and  understanding. 

Taylor,  Gordon,  Creative  English  (Toronto,  The  House  of 
Grant,  1958).    191  pp. 

A  stimulating  British  book  for  both  teachers  and  students 
concerned  with  effective  expression  in  speaking  and  writing. 
Part  One  ("Using  Language  Effectively")  deals  with  effec- 
tive expression  in  general,  discusses  such  topics  as  imagery, 
cadence,  realism,  humor  and  wit.  Part  Two  ("Specific 
Techniques")  enumerates  and  defines  specific  forms  (des- 
cription, the  essay,  the  play,  the  short  story,  etc.).  Numerous 
exercises  accompany  each  section  within  each  chapter. 

(b)  Reading 

Simpson,  Elizabeth  A.,  Helping  High  School  Students  Read 
Better  (Chicago,  Science  Research  Associates,  1954).  142  pp. 
Bibliography  included. 
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A  practical  guide  for  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  develop 
a  reading  improvement  program.  Delineates  the  role  of  the 
subject-matter  teacher,  the  teacher  of  English,  the  reading 
coordinator,  and  the  school  principal.  Specific  reading  skills 
are  discussed  in  detail. 

Weiss,  M.  Jerry,  ed.,  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School  (New 
York,  The  Odyssey  Press,  Inc.,  1961).  445  pp.  Bibliography 
included. 

A  collection  of  interesting  articles  by  such  experts  as 
Anne  McKillop,  David  Russell,  Nancy  Larrick,  Ruth  Strang 
and  Margaret  Early.  Arranged  under  such  headings  as 
"Groundwork  for  a  Reading  Program,"  "Developing  Reading 
Skills,"  "Teaching  Reading  in  the  Content  Fields,"  and 
"Examples  of  Secondary  School  Reading  Programs." 


(c)   Speaking 

Ogilvie,  Mardel,  Teaching  Speech  in  the  High  School, 
Principles  and  Practices  (New  York,  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Inc.,  1961).    423  pp. 

Designed  to  give  the  teacher  guidance  in  preparing 
courses  of  study,  units,  and  lesson  plans  in  speech.  Topics 
discussed  include  public  speaking,  interpretative  speech, 
creative  drama,  radio  and  television  speech,  and  evaluation 
of  student  work. 

Robinson,  Karl  F.,  Teaching  Speech  in  the  Secondary  School 
(New  York,  Longmans  Green  Co.,  1957).   433  pp. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  the  speech  arts  in  the  senior 
high  school  grades.  Part  One  analyzes  systematically  the 
factors  affecting  speech  instruction;  Part  Two  treats  the 
problems  of  classroom  instruction  in  fundamentals  and  basic 
speech  skills;  and  Part  Three  discusses  directing  speech 
activities  and  contests. 

Weaver,  Andrew  T.,  Borchers,  Gladys  L.  and  Smith,  Donald 
K.,  The  Teaching  of  Speech  (New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1952).    540  pp. 

In  this  text  speech  training  is  presented  as  an  integral 
factor  in  the  total  educational  enterprise,  the  speech  teachers 
task  is  analyzed  in  detail,  and  a  number  of  interesting  speech 
activities  are  described.  A  very  good  selection  of  carefully 
organized  exercises,  readings,  and  tests. 


2.    The  Study  of  Language 

(a)   Linguistics 

Dean,  Leonard  F.  and  Wilson,  Kenneth  C,  eds.,  Essays  on 
Language  and  Usage  (New  York,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1959).    334  pp. 

An    interesting,    readable    collection    of    authoritative 
essays  on  language  and  usage  by  such  noted  linguists   as 
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Whitehall,  Schlauch,  Marckwardt,  Fries,  Gleason,  Roberts, 
Whorf,  Jespersen,  Hall  and  Pooley  arranged  under  five  main 
headings:  "Dictionaries",  "Words  and  Meanings",  "The 
History  of  English",  "The  Structure  of  English",  and 
"Usage". 

Hall,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  Linguistics  and  Your  Language  (New- 
York,  Anchor  Books,  1960).    265  pp.    Bibliography  included. 

A  challenge,  not  only  to  the  perpetuation  of  an  "absolute" 
standard  of  usage,  but  also  to  the  age-old  practice  of  defining 
structural  units  of  English  in  terms  of  Latin  categories.  A 
presentation  of  modern  language  as  the  product  of  an 
evolutionary  process,  making  grammar  a  descriptive  study 
rather  than  an  enumeration  of  principles. 

Pooley,  Robert  C,  Teaching  English  Usage  (New  York,  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co.,  Inc.,  1946).    265  pp. 

An  older  book  but  still  a  challenge  to  complacency 
regarding  traditional  attitudes  to  usage.  Makes  the  reader 
aware  of  the  evolutionary  character  of  modern  English. 
Recommendations  made  regarding  both  remedial  and  con- 
structive procedures  in  the  teaching  of  language. 

Roberts,  Paul,  English  Sentences  (New  York,  Harcourt 
Brace,  1961).    320  pp. 

A  revision  of  the  earlier  Patterns  of  English  which 
incorporates  transformational  grammar  into  the  already- 
defined  structural  pattern.  An  excellent  senior  high  school 
textbook,  unique  in  its  coverage.  For  those  teachers  who  wish 
to  attempt  the  teaching  of  structural  grammar,  this  text  is 
highly  recommended.  An  excellent  Teacher's  Manual  is  avail- 
able from  the  publishers. 

(b)   Semantics 

Chase,  Stuart,  The  Poiver  of  Words  (New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Co.,  1954).    308  pp.    Bibliography  included. 

An  examination  of  the  use  and  misuse  of  words  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  groups.  The  reader  realizes  that  words  are 
powerful  and  that  their  use  plays  an  important  part  in 
creating  and  in  solving  the  problems  of  humanity. 

Hayakawa,  S.  I.,  Language  in  Thought  and  Action  (New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1949).  307  pp.  Bibliography 
included. 

The  principles  of  semantics  are  explained  and  related  to 
concrete  situations  in  which  semantic  guidance  is  needed. 
Highly  readable.  Both  explanations  and  applications  provide 
something  for  the  mind  in  a  useful  and  enjoyable  fashion. 
Examples  and  illustrations  useful  in  lesson  planning. 


C.     ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

1.    Literary  Theory 

Abrams,    M.    H.,    A    Glossary    of   Literary    Terms    (New    York, 
Rinehart  and  Co.,  1957).    105  pp. 
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A  handy  glossary  of  literary  terms,  organized  as  a  series  of 
short  essays  in  alphabetical  order,  with  minor  terms  usually 
discussed  under  the  major  terms  to  which  they  are  related,  and 
cross-referenced  to  them.  Range  of  topics  is  wide;  presentation 
such  as  to  appeal  to  both  beginning  and  advanced  students. 

Wellek,  Rene  and  Warren,  Austin,  Theory  of  Literature  (New 
York,  A  Harvest  Book,   1956).    347  pp.    Bibliography  included. 

A  scholarly  work  which  distinguishes  between  the  extrinsic 
and  intrinsic  types  of  literary  criticism.  The  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  biographical,  psychological,  sociological  and  other  such 
types  of  literary  criticism  are  given.  Separate  sections  on  euphony, 
rhythm,  stylistics,  image,  metaphor,  symbol,  myth  and  literary 
genres. 

2.    Literary  Criticism 

Barnet,  Bermand  and  Burto,  The  Study  of  Literature,  A  Handbook 
of  Critical  Essays  and  Terms  (Toronto,  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
1960).  354  pp. 

A  collection  of  classical  critical  essays  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Henry  James,  Northrop  Frye,  Brooks,  Frost,  Trilling,  Eliot  and 
others.  Many  provocative  and  interesting  statements  to  challenge 
thoughtful  students.  Excellent  section  on  definitions  of  literary 
terms. 

Brooks,  Cleanth,  The  Well-Wrought  Urn,  Studies  in  the  Structure 
of  Poetry  (New  York,  A  Harvest  Book,  1947).    295  pp. 

Detailed  analysis  of  classic  poetic  works  by  a  well-known 
news  critic.  Several  of  the  poems  discussed  are  in  Thought  and 
Expression,  the  English  30  text.  Readable,  but  scholarly  in  tone 
and  style. 

Brooks,  Cleanth  and  Warren,  Robert  Penn,  Understanding  Poetry 
(New  York,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1960).    570  pp. 

Provocative  analyses  of  some  200  poems,  many  of  which  are 
in  the  senior  high  school  texts.  Extensive  discussion  sections  on 
the  nature  of  poetry,  twentieth-century  poetry,  the  metrics 
system,  and  the  writing  of  poetry.   Highly  recommended. 

Ciardi,  John,  How  Does  a  Poem  Mean?  (Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1959).    359  pp. 

An  excellent  text  of  criticism  which  discusses  the  poetic 
process  with  clarity  and  perception.  Useful  to  all  senior  high 
school  teachers  of  literature,  but  particularly  to  those  who  teach 
English  30.  Includes  many  illustrative  poems.  Enjoyable,  read- 
able. Recommended  for  reading  assignments  for  talented  students. 

Current-Garcia,  Eugene  and  Patrick,  Walton  R.,  What  is  the 
Short  Story?  (Chicago,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  1961).  500  pp. 
Bibliography  included. 

A  collection  of  significant  statements  which  seek  to  define 
the  short  story,  describe  its  characteristics,  state  its  aims,  and 
draw  distinctions  between  it  and  other  literary  forms.  Articles 
are  written  by  recognized  masters  of  the  short  story,  critics, 
literary  historians,  and  journalists.  Accompanied  by  thirty 
illustrative  short  stories. 
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Walsh,  Chad,  Doors  Into  Poetry  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.,  Pren- 
tice-Hall,  Inc.,   1962).    273   pp. 

An  exciting  publishing  venture  which  attempts,  through 
numerous  interesting  illustrations,  to  explain  how  poems  are 
created.  Some  of  the  chapter  headings  are  "Language  at  Play", 
"The  Nuances  of  Words",  "The  Shape  of  Poetry",  "Poems  in  the 
Making",  "Sixteen  Ways  to  Write  a  Poem",  and  "Poems  by 
College  Students". 

3.    Literary  History 

Barnhart,  Clarence,  The  Neiv  Century  Handbook  of  English 
Literature  (New  York,  Appleton-Century  Crofts,  1956).    1167  pp. 

This  recent  edition  of  a  classic  text  contains  more  than  14,000 
entries  arranged  alphabetically.  Presents  information  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  Oxford  Companions,  but,  of  necessity,  entries 
are  less  detailed  than  those  in  the  two  larger  Oxford  volumes. 
The  Handbook  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  valuable  reference  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school  literature  classes. 

Browning,  D.  C,  Everyman's  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography, 
English  and  American  (London,  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons  Ltd.,  1958). 
769  pp. 

An  alphabetically-arranged,  quick  reference  text  giving 
interesting  information  about  numerous  authors  and  their  works. 
Catholic  in  range.    About  2300  entries.    Many  moderns  included. 

Hart,  James  D.,  The  Oxford  Companion  to  American  Literature 
(The  Oxford  University  Press).    890  pp. 

Harvey,  Paul,  The  Oxford  Companion  to  English  Literature  (The 
Clarendon  Press,  1946).    950  pp. 

Concise  information  on  writers,  selections,  literary  terms, 
allusions,  and  words  and  statements  that  can  cause  difficulty  in 
the  study  of  literature.  Complete  and  comprehensive,  with  entries 
alphabetically  arranged. 

Pacey,  Desmond,  Creative  Writing  in  Canada  (Toronto,  Ryerson 
Press,  1961).    Bibliography  included.    300  pp. 

A  concise  history  of  the  English  Canadian  literature.  A.  J.  M. 
Smith  states  that  this  book  is  "At  present  the  best  general  survey 
of  the  field.  Contains  a  most  useful  account  of  the  modern  move- 
ment in  Canadian  poetry". 

Other  Sources 

Teachers  are  reminded  that  much  helpful  information  on 
literary  history  can  be  found  in  encyclopedias.  Several  excellent 
articles  on  Canadian  literature  and  language,  for  example,  are 
in  Canadiana. 

D.     GENERAL  REFERENCES 

Webster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary,  Unabridged   (G.  and 
C.  Merriam  Co.,  1961).   lvi  4-  2664  pp. 

Nothing  approaching  the  massive  files  on  which  this  dictionary 
is  based  exists  anywhere  else  in  the  world.    Not  only  does  this  work 
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provide  a  history  of  word  development,  step  by  step,  but  definitions 
are  simple  and  precise  and  illustrated  by  quotations  from  contem- 
porary use.  Supplementary  material  includes  explanatory  notes  on 
how  to  make  use  of  the  material  provided,  as  well  as  52  tables  of 
special  information  and  over  3000  illustrations. 

Roget,  Peter  Mark,  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases,  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  enlarged  (Toronto,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
1952).    705  pp. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  is  a  "Thesaurus"  or  "Treasure  House" 
of  words,  classified  according  to  the  ideas  they  express.  The  second 
half  of  the  book  is  an  alphabetical  index  for  ready  reference.  First 
published  in  1879,  this  work  remains  an  invaluable  aid  in  finding 
synonyms  and  antonyms,  and  in  deciding  on  the  exact  words  for  any 
occasion.    It  is  also  available  in  Pocket  Book  and  Penguin  editions. 

Webster's  Dictionary  of  Synonyms  (Springfield,  Mass.,  G.  and  C. 
Merriam  Co.,  1951)  xxxiv  +  908  pp. 

This  work  grew  out  of  the  need  which  became  apparent  to  the 
editors  of  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  for  a  self-contained, 
comprehensive,  and  easily-used  dictionary  of  synonyms.  The  intro- 
duction contains  an  interesting  and  valuable  essay  on  the  problems 
and  issues  in  the  field  of  English  synonymy. 

A.  S.  Hornby,  et  al,  The  Advanced  Learner's  Dictionary  of  Current 
English  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1948).   xxvii  +  1528  pp. 

An  idiomatic  and  syntactic  dictionary  published  by  the  makers 
of  the  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary,  which  it  resembles  at  first  glance. 
The  level  of  vocabulary  is  that  of  University  Entrance.  Definitions 
are  as  simple  as  possible,  and  are  supplemented  by  pictures  and 
diagrams.  No  diacritical  apparatus,  its  place  taken  by  sentences 
illustrating  the  modern,  idiomatic  uses  of  the  words  defined.  Intro- 
duction gives  a  convenient  summary  of  the  verb  patterns  used  in 
modern  English  sentences.  Designed  originally  for  foreign  students 
of  English,  this  dictionary  serves  equally  well  to  guide  English 
speaking  students  in  the  idiomatic  use  of  words. 

The  English  Journal,  an  official  organ  of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Teachers  of  English,  8110  South  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  20, 
Illinois. 

Contains  many  useful  articles  on  usage,  teaching  methods,  and 
background.  Helps  to  keep  one  abreast  of  research  studies,  resources 
material,  and  new  books  in  the  English  field. 
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THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 


Although  the  detailed  nature  of  language  learning  remains  obscure, 
one  fact  is  clear  and  another  may  fairly  be  assumed.  It  is  clear  that 
language  is  a  social  process:  hence  the  importance  of  good  models, 
especially  contemporary.  It  may  be  assumed  that  language  improves  with 
study  and  practice :  hence  the  importance  of  guided  experience  in  speaking 
and  writing. 

The  prescribed  handbooks  are  designed  to  foster  the  analytical  aspect 
of  language  study.  Grammatically  speaking,  their  approach  is  rather  con- 
servative. There  is  little  doubt,  of  course,  that  a  more  consistent  system 
of  grammar  is  being  developed  by  modern  linguists  and  that  this  should 
be  introduced  as  appropriate  text  materials  become  available. 

More  systematic  attention  than  heretofore  is  given  to  the  skills  of 
reading  and  of  spelling.  Teachers  are  expected  to  adjust  these  emphases 
to  the  specific  needs  of  individual  pupils  or  groups. 

In  the  past,  language  teachers  have  tended  to  operate  on  one  of  two 
different  assumptions.  One  is  that  the  way  to  become  proficient  in 
language  communication  is  to  study  about  language,  especially  the  gram- 
matical or  other  principles  thought  to  govern  its  use.  The  other  is  that 
the  way  to  become  proficient  is  to  use  language — to  get  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  practical  situations  which  involve  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
and  listening. 

It  now  seems  clear  that  both  approaches  are  important.  Surely  no 
language  program  can  move  very  far  unless  students  become  involved  in 
practical  situations  requiring  the  use  of  language.  And  just  as  surely,  no 
such  program  can  advance  beyond  the  preliminary  stages  if  there  is  not 
going  on,  concurrently,  some  more  theoretical  work  devoted  to  appraisal 
and  improvement.  The  total  process,  then,  is  circular;  students  have 
language  experiences  which  provide  opportunity  and  motivation  for  study 
about  language,  which,  in  turn,  enables  them  to  have  better  language 
experiences. 

There  are  thus  two  main  tasks  for  the  language  teacher.  One  of 
these  is  guiding  the  language  activities  of  students,  and  criticizing  the 
results.  The  other  is  conducting  a  more  formal  program  of  language 
study,  often  with  remedial  emphasis.  These  two  phases  will  not,  of  course, 
always  be  completely  separate. 

The  authorized  texts  encourage  the  twofold  approach  suggested 
above.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  of  the  theme  unit  type;  others  are 
analytical. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  English  language  program  is  that 
students  should  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  the  actual  practice 
of  language  skills — specifically,  in  more  oral  discussion  and  writing.  The 
guidance  and  criticism  of  student  writing  means,  of  course,  more  work  for 
the  teacher.  Some  of  this  work  can  be  done  informally  while  students 
write  in  class  time.  More  detailed  reading  and  criticism,  however,  must 
be  done  outside  of  class.  It  is  thus  more  than  ever  important  that  the 
programs  of  language  teachers  MUST  NOT  be  overloaded. 

Organization  and  Suggested  Use  of  English  for  Today,  10  and  11 

Teachers  will  have  noticed  that  in  English  for  Today,  10,  there  are 
nine  chapters  and  that  in  English  for  Today,  11,  there  are  seven  chapters. 
This  provides  approximately  one  chapter  a  month  in  each  grade.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  to  dictate  that  a  teacher  may  not  devote  six  weeks 
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to  one  chapter  and  only  three  to  another.  The  needs  of  a  particular  class, 
together  with  the  interest  generated  in  a  given  topic,  will  be  among  the 
factors  determining  the  amount  of  time  given  to  any  chapter.  While  the 
Grade  XI  text  contains  only  seven  chapters,  distributing  this  content  over 
the  nine  months  of  the  school  term  should  not  constitute  a  problem. 
Many  teachers  will  wish  to  go  beyond  the  texts  in  developing  units  related 
to  language  work.  Several  units  might  be  prepared,  for  example,  to  cover 
some  phases  of  the  content  of  the  Handbook. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preface  of  the  texts,  while  there  is  nothing 
mandatory  about  the  order  in  which  the  chapters  should  be  taken,  there 
will  be  fewer  "blind  spots"  in  the  work  of  pupils  transferring  from  school 
to  school  during  the  year  if  the  chapter  sequence  of  the  texts  is  followed. 
Furthermore,  the  decision  to  place  the  chapters  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  texts  was  made  after  thoughtful  consideration.  There  is  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  this  order  to  all  teachers,  but  especially  to 
those  of  limited  experience. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  texts  should  indicate  that  the 
authors,  in  choosing  their  material,  wished  to  give  considerable  emphasis 
to  the  unit  approach  in  the  study  of  language.  It  is  hoped  that  teachers 
will  follow  a  like  emphasis ;  also,  that  they  will  search  widely  for  further 
material  with  which  to  augment  that  supplied  by  the  texts.  A  word  of 
warning  may  be  necessary,  however.  While  business  and  industrial  firms 
normally  are  very  generous  in  supplying  material  when  asked  to  do  so, 
teachers  should  avoid  making  wholesale  suggestions  that  pupils  write  to 
a  given  firm  for  information.  It  should  be  sufficient  for  one  pupil  to 
write  to  any  one  firm,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  him  to  indicate  that 
he  is  the  only  pupil  from  his  class  doing  so. 

The  Organization  and  Use  of  Creative  Composition 

Creative  Composition  (McMaster  and  McMaster),  the  alternate  text 
approved  for  use  in  English  Language  10,  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
Part  II  (Chapters  11  to  22)  is  recommended  for  use  in  the  Grade  Ten 
year;  Part  I  might  be  used  for  review  purposes,  or  to  give  particular 
assistance  to  slow  students. 

Teachers  do  not  need  to  take  the  various  chapters  in  any  particular 
sequence,  but  are  warned  of  the  necessity  of  adequately  preparing  students 
for  the  creative  writing  sections. 

The  text  is  not  organized  for  a  unit  approach,  uses  such  motivational 
devices  as  the  reader-writer  approach,  and  emphasizes  the  need  to  write 
for  a  specific  reader.  Writing  is  stressed,  particularly  imaginative  writing. 
Teachers  may  feel  they  need  to  make  extensive  use  of  certain  sections  of 
Part  I  to  provide  for  additional  work  in  expository  writing. 

Scope  and  Sequence — Grades  VII  to  XI 

Very  few  teachers  of  senior  high  school  English  give  instruction  in 
the  junior  high  school.  Many  of  them  have  little  or  no  contact  with  those 
who  do  teach  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX.  For  this  reason,  the  English 
language  program  for  Grades  VII  to  XI  is  presented  in  chart  form  on  the 
following  pages.  Senior  high  school  teachers  of  English  should  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  material  before  beginning  the  work  of  either  English 
Language  10  or  20,  and  they  should  make  frequent  reference  to  it 
throughout  the  term. 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Grade  VII:  Words  and  Ideas,  1 

CHAPTER  EMPHASES 


PART  1 

1.    What  language 
was  and  is 

Language  as  a  social  process 
Language  and  the  mass  media 
Overcoming  language  difficulties 

PART  2 

Words  and 
Ideas 

2.    Words  as 
symbols 

Symbols,  things  and  ideas 
Abstract  and  concrete  words 
Words  of  many  meanings 

3.    Words  and 
experience 

Denotations  or  simple  meanings 
Connotations  or  associated  meanings 

4.    Words  and 
feelings 

Words  of  physical  sensations 
Expressions  of  opinion,  judgment, 

attitude 
Name-calling  and  other  emotional 

language 

5.    The  kinds  and 
uses  of  words 

Nouns  as  name  words 
Verbs  as  statement  words 
Adjectives  and  adverbs  as 

descriptive  words 
Other  parts  of  speech 

PART  3 

6.    Organizing  our 
thinking 

Grouping  ideas  to  show  relationships 
Expressing  related  ideas  clearly  and 
logically 

Arranging 
Words  and 
Ideas 

7.    Thinking  in 
sentences 

Grouping  ideas  in  sentences 
Sentence  parts :  subject,  predicate, 

modifiers 
Sentence  fragments  and  sentence 

context 

8.    Using  clauses  to 
show  relation- 
ships 

Subordinate  conjunctions  and  clauses 
Co-ordinate  conjunctions  and 

principal  clauses 
Compound  and  complex  sentences 

9.    Using  phrases 
to  show 
relationships 

Phrases  as  word  groups 
Prepositions  and  prepositional 

phrases 
Exactness  in  the  use  of  prepositions 
Position  of  phrases 

10.    Punctuating 
sentences 

End  punctuation  marks 
Internal  punctuation  marks 
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CHAPTER 


Grade  VII 

EMPHASES 


PART  4 

Language 
Patterns 

11.    Habits  in 
speaking 
and  writing 

Fashions  in  language 

Language  suitable  to  the  occasion 

Respectable  language  patterns 

12.    Verbs 

Past  participles  and  helping  verbs 
Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs 
Agreement  of  verb  and  subject 

13.    Pronouns 

Subject  and  object  forms 
Pronouns  with  the  verb  "be" 

14.    Adjectives  and 
adverbs 

Adjectives  as  noun  modifiers 
Adverbs  as  verb  modifiers 
Predicate  adjectives  and  linking 
verbs 

15.    Spelling 

Changing  patterns  in  spelling 
Ways  of  improving  spelling 

PART  5 

Special 

Language 

Skills 

16.    Speaking  and 
writing 

Relation  between  speaking  and 

writing  skills 
Check  lists 

17.    Listening  and 
reading 

Relation  between  listening  and 

reading 
Kinds  of  listening  and  reading 

18.    Group  discussion 

Purposes  of  group  discussion 
Group  discussion  as  a  technique  of 

democracy 
Ways  of  improving  a  group 

discussion 

19.    Summaries 

Purposes  of  summaries 
Kinds  of  summaries 

1 

20.    Reports 

Purposes  of  reports 
Qualities  of  good  reports 

Grade  VIII:  Words  and  Ideas,  2 


PART  1 

Words  and 
Ideas 


1.    The  stock  of 
English  words 


2.    Increasing  our 
stock  of  words 


English  as  a  world  language 

Some  of  the  history  of  our  language 

British  and  American  English 


Relation  between  words  and 

experience 
Denotation  and  connotation 
Using  the  dictionary 
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Grade  VIII 


CHAPTER 

EMPHASES 

3.    The  kinds  and 
uses  of  words 

Name  words — nouns  and  pronouns 
Statement  words — verbs 
Descriptive  words — adjectives  and 

adverbs 
Words  that  show  relationship — 

prepositions  and  conjunctions 
Exclamations — inter j  ections 

4.    Improving  our 
use  of  words: 
language  and  the 
real  world 

Abstract  and  concrete  words 
General  specific  words 
Figures  of  speech 

5.    Improving  our 
use  of  words : 
language  and 
feeling 

Poetic  language  and  fact  language 
Persuasive  language 
Name-calling 

PART  2 

Arranging 
Words  and 

6.    Organizing  our 
thinking:  the 
paragraph 

Topics  and  topic  sentences 
Unity — sticking  to  the  subject 
Coherence — logical  arrangement 
and  connections 

Ideas 

7.    Organizing  our 
thinking:  the 
sentence 

Grouping  sentence  ideas 
Unity  and  coherence 

8.    Sentence  parts: 
subject  and 
predicate 

Subject,  predicate,  and  modifiers 

Objects 

Sentence  fragments 

9.    Sentence  parts : 
clauses  and 
phrases 

Principal  and  subordinate  clauses 
Subordinate  and  co-ordinate 

conjunctions 
Relative  pronouns 
Prepositions  and  prepositional 

phrases 
Other  kinds  of  phrases 

10.    Punctuating 
sentences 

Period  and  comma 
Colon  and  semicolon 
Parentheses  and  dashes 
Quotation  marks 

PART  3 
Grammar 

J  117           J 

11.    Pronouns  and 
Nouns 

Subject  and  object  forms 
Subject  forms  with  the  verb  "be" 
Possessive  forms 

and  Word 
Usage 

12.    Adjectives  and 
adverbs 

Forms 

Adjectives  with  special  verbs 

Comparative  and  superlative  forms 
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CHAPTER 


Grade  VIII 

EMPHASES 


13.    Verbs 

Agreement  of  verb  and  subject 

Tense 

Transitive,  intransitive  and  linking 

verbs 
Active  and  passive  verbs 

14.    Prepositions  and 
conjunctions 

Choosing  exact  prepositions  and 

conjunctions 
Prepositions,  conjunctions  and 

adverbs 

15.    Pronunciation 
and  spelling 

Standards  of  pronunciation  and 

spelling 
Relation  between  pronunciation  and 

spelling 
Using  the  dictionary- 

PART  4 
Special 

16.    Speaking  and 
writing 

Outgoing  communication 
Techniques  of  good  speakers 

Language 
Skills 

17.    Listening  and 
reading 

Incoming  communication 
Kinds  of  listening  and  reading 

18.    Language  as 
social  behavior 

Guides  to  good  conversation 

Greetings 

Introductions 

Telephoning 

19.    Conversation 
by  mail 

Qualities  of  good  letters 
Social  notes 

20.    Investigation 
and  report 

Organization  and  committee 

procedures 
Information  from  print 
Interviews 

Grade  IX:  Words  and  Ideas,  3 


PART  1 
Words  and 
Ideas 


1.    Words  and  human    Problems  of  goodwill 


relations 


2.    Words,  things, 
and  ideas 


Problems  of  meaning 
Our  language  community 


Words  of  symbols 
Words  of  many  meanings 
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Grade  IX 


CHAPTER 

EMPHASES 

3. 

Fact  language 

Specific  and  general  words 
Words  and  experience 
Words  and  reasoning 
Words  and  emotions 

■ 

4. 

Fiction  language 

Figures  of  speech 
Abstract  words 

PART  2 

Organizing 
Words  and 
Ideas 

5. 

Sentence 
efficiency 

Co-ordinate  conjunctions 
Subordinate  conjunctions 
Relative  pronouns 
Appositives 
Participles 

6. 

Sentence  parts 
and  patterns 

Simple  sentences 
Complex  sentences 
Compound  sentences 

7. 

Developing  ideas : 
the  paragraph 

Examples  and  illustrations 
Comparison  and  contrast 
Cause  and  effect 

8. 

Developing  ideas : 
longer  thought 
units 

Essays 

Summaries  and  outlines 

PART  3 

Special 
Communi- 
cation 
Skills 

9. 

Kinds  of  speaking 
and  writing 

Explaining  and  describing 
Arguing  and  convincing 
Relating  stories  and  events 

10. 

Business 
meetings 

Organization 
Agenda  and  procedure 
Committees  and  reports 
Minutes 

11. 

Business  by  mail 

Form 
Message 

12. 

Reference 

materials 

and  techniques 

Dictionaries 

Encyclopedias  and  textbooks 

Periodicals 

PART  4 

Word 

Usage 

and 

Grammar 

Alphabetized 
handbook 

Parts  of  speech 

Agreement  of  word  forms  and 

meanings 
Sentence  parts 
Usage  standards 
Punctuation 
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CHAPTER 


Grade  X:  English  for  Today,  10 

EMPHASES 


1.  Understanding 
Parliamentary 
Procedure 


2.      Knowing  How  to  Think 


3.      Building  Paragraphs 


4.      Improving  Your  Reading 


Improving  Your 
Listening  and  Speaking 


Forming  a  temporary  organization 

Officers,  election  and  duties 

Planning  work 

Minutes 

Forming  a  permanent  organization 

Meeting  and  order  of  business 

Constitution  and  by-laws 

Strict  application  of  rules  of  parliamentary 

procedure 
Motions  and  amendments 


Realizing  the  need  for  clear  thinking 
Learning  how  to  think  clearly 
Eight  aids  to  clear  thinking 
Recognizing  the  pitfalls  to  clear  thinking 
Relation  of  the  above  to  the  various 

propaganda  devices 
Inductive  reasoning 
Deductive  reasoning 


Topic  sentences 

Ways  of  developing  paragraphs :  details, 

contrasts,  giving  reasons,  giving 

examples,  restatements 
Achieving  unity,  coherence,  emphasis 


Learning  how  to  read  faster 
Keeping  an  individual  chart 
Eye  span  and  fixations 
Learning  how  to  read  closely 
Different  rates  for  different  material 


Improving  classroom  speech 
Improving  listening :  some  rules 
Taking  notes 
Improving  your  voice 
How  voice  is  produced 
Enjoying  choric  speech 
Giving  a  talk 
Taking  part  in  a  discussion 
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CHAPTER 


Grade  X 

EMPHASES 


6.      Using  the  Dictionary 

Finding  words  quickly 
Pronunciation,  syllabication,  accenting, 

preferred  pronunciation  and  spelling, 

hyphenating 
Obtaining  the  exact  meaning 
Synonyms  and  antonyms 
Sample  pages  from  dictionaries 
Derivation  of  words 

7.     Writing  Description 

The  kinds  of  description 
Planning  the  description 
Different  points  of  view 
Dominating  impressions  and  fundamental 

image 
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Organization  and  Suggested  Use  of  the  Handbook 

The  handbook.  Guide  to  Modern  English,  has  been  authorized  for  use 
in  Grades  XI  and  XII.  Many  English  teachers,  however,  prefer  that  their 
students  purchase  the  book  at  the  beginning  of  Grade  X  so  that  they 
can  use  it  as  a  reference  throughout  the  three  years  of  high  school.  There 
is  no  objection  to  this  procedure  if  teachers  believe  that  the  book  can  be 
most  effectively  used  in  this  way. 

Guide  to  Modern  English  has  been  designed  to  provide  assistance  for 
students  in  a  language  course  which  emphasizes  practice  in  writing  and 
speaking.  For  this  reason,  the  handbook  has  been  divided  into  two  parts — 
Part  I,  which  can  be  called  the  Guide  (pp.  1-165),  and  Part  II,  which  can 
be  called  the  Index.  The  paragraphs  that  follow  are  intended  to  offer 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  guide  and  the  index  as  part  of  a  language 
program  designed  to  increase  students'  skill  in  communicating  ideas. 

In  the  Guide,  the  writers  discuss  such  subjects  as  English  usage,  the 
selection  of  words,  the  parts  of  a  sentence,  the  construction  of  accurate 
sentences,  variety  and  emphasis,  and  punctuation.  The  six  chapters  in 
the  Guide  can  be  studied  by  students  and  can  serve  as  bases  for  many 
discussions  of  the  problems  faced  by  every  individual  who  is  attempting 
to  communicate  his  ideas  clearly,  accurately,  and  interestingly  in  speech 
and  writing.  It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  chapters  or  sections  of  these 
chapters  can  profitably  be  read  and  discussed  before  the  student  begins 
a  writing  assignment.  For  example,  Chapter  4,  "Using  Words",  might 
prove  valuable  before  a  student  attempts  to  write  a  descriptive  paragraph. 
It  is  possible  that  during  the  survey  of  this  chapter  some  of  the  exercises 
will  provide  practice  in  developing  certain  skills  which  the  descriptive 
paragraph  requires.  Exercise  1,  p.  18,  for  example,  asks  the  student  to 
write  two  or  three  sentences  that  picture  a  person,  an  object,  or  a 
situation.  Other  exercises  may  be  omitted  during  this  pre-writing  survey 
and  referred  to  later.  For  instance,  the  exercises  on  "big  words"  may 
prove  most  effective  after  the  teacher  discovers  that  a  number  of  her 
students  are  reaching  too  far  for  big  and  pretentious  words  and  are  using 
these  in  preference  to  more  appropriate  words.  The  impact  of  the 
exercise  will  undoubtedly  be  increased  if  the  students  find  in  it  some  of 
the  words  they  have  been  using  to  display  erudition  rather  than  to  com- 
municate their  ideas. 

That  is,  it  is  believed  that  the  Guide  can  be  most  effectively  used 
/as  a  guide  to  writing  and  not  as  a  series  of  chapters  to  be  read  and 
exercises  to  be  done  page  by  page  and  item  by  item.  It  is  expected  that 
the  student  who  frequently  uses  the  guide  and  the  index  as  references 
for  writing  and  speaking  will  become  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the 
handbook  and  will  apply  the  principles  discussed  therein  to  his  own 
expressions.  In  short,  the  handbook,  in  addition  to  providing  discussion 
and  exercises,  should  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  a  good  writer  uses  a 
dictionary — as  a  reference  which  may  help  to  solve  problems  as  they 
occur  during  the  writing  activity. 

The  Index  (pp.  167-389)  is  alphabetically  arranged  so  that  students 
can  find  certain  information  easily.  Wherever  topics  in  the  Index  are 
discussed  at  greater  length  in  the  Guide,  the  pages  where  this  discussion 
appears  are  indicated  in  parentheses.  Thus,  "Euphemism"  (p.  257) 
concludes  with  the  note :  "For  a  discussion,  see  Chapter  4,  "Euphemisms" 
p.  94". 

It  is  believed  that  the  Index  can  be  most  valuable  as  an  aid  to 
student  writing  and  speaking  if  procedures  such  as  the  following  are 
used: 
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(1)   Near  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  teacher  may : 

(a)  Have  the  class  do  one  or  more  of  exercises  12,  p.  21,  and  20,  21, 
p.  77.  These  exercises  are  designed  to  help  students  to  become 
familiar  with  the  organization  and  content  of  the  Index  as  well 
as  to  present  a  few  new  terms  used  in  describing  the  English 
Language. 

(b)  Have  students  become  familiar  with  the  correction  marks  on 
page  390  (or  similar  set  of  symbols  designed  by  the  teacher  or 
by  the  English  department  in  the  school).  The  experience  of 
teachers  may  suggest  certain  modifications  in,  or  additions  to, 
or  deletions  from,  the  list  in  the  handbook. 


(2)  Certain  articles  in  the  Index,  like  certain  parts  of  the  Guide,  may  be 
assigned  for  reading  and  discussed  in  class  before  a  writing  assign- 
ment is  begun.  For  example,  the  articles  on  "Topic  Sentence"  and 
"Unity"  may  provide  some  guidance  to  students  about  to  write  a 
paragraph.  However,  it  is  likely  that  most  of  the  articles  will  be  most 
useful  if  they  help  students  to  eliminate  errors  or  difficulties  in 
writing.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  refer  to  appropriate 
articles  in  the  Index  and  to  discussions  in  the  Guide  whenever  any 
of  the  correction  symbols  (or  teachers'  suggestions)  appear  in  the 
criticism  of  their  work.  For  example,  if  "Amb."  appears  in  the 
margin  of  a  student's  work,  he  should  accept  responsibility  for 
reading  the  article  on  "Ambiguity"  in  the  Index  (p.  183).  The  note 
at  the  end  of  this  article  directs  the  student  to  further  reading  in 
Chapter  5  (pp.  108-111).  Exercises  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  will  provide  practice 
in  eliminating  ambiguity  from  sentences  in  which  it  occurs.  The 
teacher  may  find  that  only  one  of  these  exercises  is  based  upon  the 
particular  kind  of  ambiguity  that  appeared  in  the  student's  work.  It 
would  seem  reasonable  to  ask  him  to  do  this  exercise  and  then  perhaps 
to  make  and  do  a  short  exercise  of  his  own.  It  is  not  reasonable  at 
this  time  to  have  him  do  all  five  exercises  or  to  have  all  members  of 
the  class  do  all  five  exercises  if  only  one  kind  of  ambiguity  has 
appeared  in  only  one  student's  work.  It  is  believed  that  students' 
time  can  be  spent  more  profitably  than  in  revising  sentences  written 
by  someone  else  if  the  students  are  not  making  the  kind  of  error  that 
the  exercise  presents. 


(3)  It  is  likely,  however,  that  only  a  part  of  the  work  indicated  in  item  2 
above  will  be  as  individual  as  the  discussion  implies.  Frequently,  the 
teacher  will  discover  that  many  students  are  making  the  same  kind 
of  error.  The  misuse  of  the  apostrophe  is  an  example  of  an  error 
that  is  common  to  many  students.  Other  difficulties  that  may  face 
most  students  in  most  high  school  classes  include  providing  a  definite 
topic  for  every  paragraph,  using  transition  between  paragraphs, 
maintaining  unity  in  paragraphs,  using  specific  words  in  preference 
to  general  words,  using  the  hyphen  in  compound  adjectives,  and  mis- 
spelling a  large  number  of  words  including  such  demons  as  accom- 
modation, occasionally,  moccasin,  argument,  and  benefited.  If  these 
or  other  difficulties  seem  to  be  widespread  in  a  class,  the  most 
economical  use  of  time  would  appear  to  be  to  use  the  language  text- 
book and  the  articles  and  exercises  in  the  handbook  for  class-wide 
discussion  and  practice. 
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(4)  The  number  of  exercises  which  ask  students  to  fill  in  blanks  or  to 
copy  statements  has  been  deliberately  limited  in  the  Guide.  The 
writers  have  attempted  to  include  many  exercises  which  ask  the 
student  to  compose  sentences,  express  ideas,  organize  material  into 
paragraphs,  or  make  up  his  own  figures  of  speech.  It  is  believed  that 
this  kind  of  exercise  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible  in  the  English 
program,  and  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  practice  in  improving 
expression  should  be  provided  by  reconstructing  sentences  or  filling 
gaps  in  sentences  that  someone  else  has  written.  A  teacher  who  finds 
her  class  making  a  particular  kind  of  error  for  which  the  number  of 
exercises  in  the  text  is  limited  may  need  to  design  her  own  supple- 
mentary exercises.  In  doing  this,  she  might  try  wherever  possible  to 
design  exercises  that  ask  students  to  write  their  own  sentences.  For 
example,  after  a  class  has  had  difficulty  with  the  dangling  participle 
and  has  received  instruction  about  this  kind  of  error,  it  may  be  asked 
to  write  five  sentences  in  which  there  is  a  dangling  participle  and 
then,  perhaps,  to  correct  five  such  sentences  written  by  another 
member  of  the  class  who  has  been  having  the  same  difficulty. 

Use  of  a  Dictionary 

Every  high  school  student  is  expected  to  have  and  to  refer  to  a  good 
dictionary  suitable  for  use  at  the  secondary  level.  It  should  be  in  the 
student's  possession  through  Grades  X,  XI  and  XII.  The  following  are 
recommended : 

American  College  Dictionary  (ACD).    New  York,   Random  House; 
New  York,  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press. 
Thomdike  -  Barnhart   High   School   Dictionary,    New    York,    Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company;  Toronto,  W.  J.  Gage  and  Co.  Ltd. 

Webster's  Neiv  Collegiate  Dictionary,  Springfield,  G.  and  C.  Merriam 
Co. ;  Toronto,  Thomas  Allen,  Ltd. 

A  more  complete  dictionary  is  recommended  for  classroom  reference. 
Shorter  Oxford  Dictionary,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.    (2  vols.) 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
Second  Edition.   Springfield  Univ.;  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co. 

The  Unit  Method 

Language  skills  consist  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
observing  and  demonstrating.  Proficiency  in  these  skills  cannot  be 
developed  in  a  vacuum.  Effective  language  teaching  involves  adequate 
motivation  in  a  meaningful  situation.  Such  can  be  provided  through  use 
of  the  unit  method. 

Since  the  language  program  is  not  specifically  tied  to  literature  or  to 
any  other  one  subject-matter  area,  the  teacher  is  free  to  draw  from  any 
source  that  will  stimulate  the  use  of  language.  One  such  source  is  the 
mass  modes  of  communication  which  have,  for  pupils,  a  stimulating 
immediacy,  directness,  and  interest.  Other  unit  areas  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  resourceful  teacher. 

Those  teachers  who  decide  to  develop  a  unit  from  a  source  other  than 
the  texts  should  avoid  "stealing  the  thunder"  of  the  teacher  in  the  grades 
to  come.  They  should  also  check  what  has  been  taken  in  earlier  grades 
as  far  back  as  Grade  VII.  Any  unit  chosen  should,  of  course,  bear  a  close 
relation  to  the  fundamental  aim  of  stressing  development  in  the  com- 
munication skills.  The  importance  of  the  mass  media — newspapers,  radio, 
magazines,  films,  and  television — should  also  be  considered  in  planning 
units. 
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The  Teaching  of  Writing 

Language  communication  can  be  more  effective  than  the  thought 
processes  which  underlie  it.  Language  is  not  merely  the  expression  of  our 
thinking ;  it  is  the  tool  with  which  we  think. 

Undoubtedly,  an  effective  language  program  should  provide  for 
abundant  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  use  of  the  English  language. 
Throughout  the  term,  the  equivalent  of  two  periods  weekly  should  be 
devoted  to  speech  and  writing  with  each  student  submitting  a  paragraph, 
theme,  letter,  or  similar  written  assignment  two  or  three  times  monthly 
for  the  teacher's  appraisal. 

Much  of  the  student's  writing  should  be  done  under  the  teacher's  direct 
supervision,  and  the  student  should  come  to  class  prepared  to  write.  At 
home  he  should  limit  and  define  his  topic,  gather  the  requisite  information 
(perhaps  with  the  aid  of  some  reference  reading  in  the  library),  and 
prepare  an  outline  which  follows  the  format  as  prescribed  for  the 
particular  assignment.  In  class,  the  teacher  should  check  the  student's 
pre-session  work  and  give  him  assistance  as  he  needs  it  while  he  writes 
by  asking  a  question,  making  a  suggestion,  or  referring  to  a  pertinent 
section  of  the  Handbook. 

Student  writing  should  be  accepted  for  grading  only  after  the  student 
has  revised  his  work  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  standard  of  which  he  is 
capable.  If  the  procedure  such  as  the  one  described  above  is  followed, 
such  is  possible.  The  finished  copy  will  have  fewer  errors  than  it  might 
otherwise  have;  and  the  teacher,  having  supervised  and  aided  in  the 
development  of  the  final  work,  will  be  better  prepared  for  evaluating  the 
individual  student's  improvement  and  growth  in  expression. 

The  Teaching  of  Reading 

More  reading  is  now  required  of  senior  high  school  students  than 
ever  before.  In  the  elementary  and  intermediate  grades,  students 
mastered,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  mechanics  of  reading.  It  must  not  be 
assumed,  however,  that  they  have  also  mastered  the  techniques  of 
gathering  information  from  textbooks  and  reference  books. 

The  reading  program  in  the  senior  high  school  follows  a  significant 
sequence.  Chapter  IV  of  English  for  Today,  10,  "Improving  Your  Read- 
ing", reviews  and  confirms  the  specific  types  of  reading  skills  which  are 
required  for  successful  study  in  the  senior  high  school.  English  for  Today, 
11,  emphasizes  the  particular  skills  needed  for  efficient  use  of  the  library 
and  for  the  intelligent  reading  of  the  newspaper.  Thought  and  Expression, 
the  Grade  XII  text,  discusses  the  analysis  of  a  writer's  style  and  presents 
a  rather  penetrating  study  of  the  magazine  industry  that  students  may 
become  discriminating  members  of  the  modern  literary  audience. 

Before  discussing  reading  at  greater  length  it  is  necessary  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  remedial  reading  and  developmental 
reading.  Remedial  reading  is  a  program,  usually  conducted  by  reading 
specialists,  designed  to  help  students  whose  reading  skill  is  much  below 
that  which  their  mental  ability  should  permit  them  to  attain.  Develop- 
mental reading,  a  responsibility  of  all  teachers,  has  as  its  objective  the 
assisting  of  all  students  to  read  at  their  maximum  capacity  in  any  subject 
matter.  That  is,  a  developmental  reading  program  is  aimed  at  continuous 
improvement  of  all  the  skills  which  are  necessary  for  the  kind  of  under- 
standing which  each  type  of  material  requires. 

Senior  high  school  teachers  cannot  assume  that  reading  skills, 
mastered  in  the  lower  grades,  will  automatically  continue  to  develop. 
Neither  can  they  assume  that  new  and  more  complex  skills  will  suddenly 
emerge  just  when  the  student  requires   them   in   order   to   participate 
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effectively  in  the  more  advanced  learning  situations  in  the  senior  grades. 
The  improving  of  reading  skills  requires  continuous  attention  throughout 
the  grades.    The  following  competencies  deserve  emphasis: 

(1)  Skill  in  adjusting  one's  reading  rate  to  the  kind  of  material  being 
read,  to  the  difficulty  of  the  material,  and  to  the  reader's  purpose. 
This  means  that  students  need  to  learn  how  and  when  to  skim  or  to 
scan  a  passage,  to  read  rapidly,  to  read  slowly  and  carefully,  and  to 
read  to  "weigh  and  consider".  There  are  different  rates,  as  well  as 
different  purposes  of  the  reader.  There  is  skimming,  or  very  rapid 
scanning  for  topical  or  general  ideas;  rapid  reading  for  getting  the 
gist,  or  for  review;  normal  rate  reading,  where  the  material  is  of 
average  difficulty,  or  the  purpose  is  recreation;  and  careful  reading, 
where  difficult  material  is  read  for  study. 

(2)  Ability  to  comprehend  the  literal  meaning  of  materials  that  will 
likely  be  of  increasing  difficulty  as  the  student  moves  through  the 
grades.  Obtaining  the  literal  meaning  involves  a  number  of  skills 
that  require  attention  and  practice.    These  include : 

(a)  Recognizing  words — and  developing  knowledge  of  their  denota- 
tion and  connotation. 

(b)  Using  such  aids  as  the  dictionary,  context,  roots,  prefixes  and 
suffixes  to  determine  the  meaning  of  words. 

(c)  Finding  the  main  idea  and  the  supporting  ideas. 

(d)  Recognizing  the  ways  that  ideas  are  organized  and  related  to 
each  other. 

(3)  The  ability — particularly  useful  in  the  study  of  literature  and  the 
social  studies — to  discover  additional  meanings  and  implications  of 
what  is  read.  This  means  that  the  student  needs  to  be  encouraged 
to  determine  the  writer's  purpose,  his  point  of  view,  his  attitude 
towards  his  subject,  and  the  impression  that  he  is  attempting  to  leave 
with  his  reader.  In  addition,  the  student  should  be  encouraged  to 
decide  whether  the  writer's  statements  are  based  upon  fact,  investi- 
gation, authority,  experience,  or  personal  opinion.  The  student 
should  also  be  taught  to  relate  the  material  to  his  own  experience,  to 
other  material  he  has  read,  and  to  other  ideas  he  has  formed.  Many 
students  need  to  learn  that  most  material  which  they  read  is  related 
in  some  way  to  what  they  already  know. 

The  point  is  that  most  students  can  be  assisted,  day  by  day,  to 
develop  reading  skill  and  to  gain  control  of  more  advanced  reading  tech- 
niques. It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  these  reading  skills,  like  most 
other  skills,  require  instruction  and  practice  if  the  students'  reading 
abilities  are  to  develop  effectively.  Providing  some  of  this  instruction 
and  practice  is  certainly  a  responsibility  of  the  English  teacher. 

However,  it  is  recognized  that  the  English  teacher,  working  alone, 
cannot  achieve  a  completely  effective  developmental  reading  program. 
Because  effective  reading  is  a  basic  tool  for  work  in  the  social  studies, 
science,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects,  and  because  certain  skills 
required  for  effective  reading  in  these  subjects  can  best  be  taught  by 
the  teachers  concerned,  most  writers  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
"All-School  Developmental  Reading  Program."1  The  English  teacher 
because  of  his  training  and  interest,  may  be  able  to  offer  leadership  in 
developing  a  program  which  will  possess  the  following  desirable  charac- 
teristics : 

(1)  All  teachers  co-operate  in  planning,  so  that  essential  reading  skills 
receive  attention  in  each  subject. 


/ 


1  For  reading  and  research,  see  What  We  Know  About  High  School  Reading,   The 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  Publication. 
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(2)  Every  teacher  emphasizes  the  uses  of  reading  as  an  important  source 
of  information  in  his  subject. 

(3)  Each  teacher  gives  specific  instruction  and  practice  in  the  reading 
skills  in  his  subject. 

(4)  Each  teacher  helps  the  student  to  use  effectively  the  textbooks  in  his 
subject,  by  discussing  the  Table  of  Contents,  chapter  and  subject 
headings,  marginal  notes,  index,  charts,  maps  and  graphs,  and  such 
study  aids  as  summaries  and  discussion  questions. 

(5)  Each  teacher  attempts  to  motivate  reading  by  ensuring  that  much 
of  the  assigned  reading  is  done  for  a  purpose  which  is  clear  to  the 
student:  to  solve  a  problem,  to  discover  information  which  the  class 
requires,  or  to  contribute  to  a  discussion. 

(6)  Each  teacher  provides  practice  in  skimming  or  scanning,  reading  for 
the  main  idea,  reading  to  note  details,  reading  intensively,  reading 
for  implications,  summarizing  content,  and  outlining. 

(7)  Each  teacher  obtains  some  knowledge  of  the  various  levels  of  reading 
ability  among  his  students,  and  with  these  individual  differences  in 
mind,  attempts  to  secure  supplementary  books  and  materials  that  are 
appropriate  to  his  subject  and  varied  enough  to  provide  for  the 
different  levels  of  reading  competence. 

(8)  Each  teacher  suggests  books  for  "free  reading"  in  his  subject. 

(9)  Each  teacher  assists  his  students  to  practice  such  library  techniques 
as  locating  specific  information,  using  the  card  catalog,  and  referring 
to  library  aids,  including  Readers'  Guide  Periodical  Index,  encyclo- 
pedias, Who's  Who,  and  Books  in  Print. 


The  Teaching  of  Speech 

Seventy  per  cent  of  modern  man's  time  is  spent  listening  and 
speaking.  Today's  citizen,  more  so  than  in  the  past,  needs  to  be  an 
efficient  speaker  and  listener  if  he  is  to  maintain  his  democratic  role  in 
society.  For  this  reason,  units  on  speaking  and  listening  appear  in  both 
the  Grade  X  and  XI  courses. 

Effective  speaking  and  responsible  listening  are  learned  traits  that 
require  continuous  reinforcement  and  sequential  development  throughout 
the  school  program.  The  instruction  in  these  skills,  begun  in  the  lower 
grades,  should  be  continued  (at  a  higher  level)  in  the  senior  high  school. 
Students  should  be  provided  with  a  series  of  carefully-planned  speaking 
and  listening  experiences  coupled  with  a  program  of  purposeful  guidance 
and  instruction. 

An  adequate  secondary  school  speech  program  should : 

(1)  Expand  the  speech  and  listening  skills  as  developed  in  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  grades. 

(2)  Provide  formal  instruction  and  practice  in  the  specific  speech  skills 
listed  for  the  senior  high  school  grades. 

(3)  Provide  an  abundance  of  speaking  opportunities  that  all  students 
might  develop  their  speech  potential. 

(4)  Increase  the  speaking  and  listening  abilities  of  those  pupils  who  are 
particularly  interested  or  talented  in  speech. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  10 


Course  Materials 


Gray,  Hach,  Meade  and  Waddell,  English  for  Today  10,  Longmans, 
OR  McMaster  &  McMaster,  Creative  Composition,  Corbin,  Perrin  and 
Buxton,  Guide  to  Modern  English,  Gage  OR  Scargill,  An  English  Hand- 
book, Longmans. 

A  suitable  dictionary. 

Course  Content 

The  order  of  the  topics  given  below  is  not  mandatory  and  may  be 
changed  by  any  teacher  for  justifiable  reasons,  but  teachers  are  reminded 
that  students  transferring  from  one  school  to  another  may  experience 
considerable  difficulty  if  the  changes  made  are  very  extensive. 

A.     TEXT  OUTLINE 

1.  Parliamentary  Procedure 

a.  A  new  club 

b.  Advertising  the  first  meeting 

c.  The  first  meeting 

d.  Election  of  officers 

e.  Planning  the  work  of  the  organization 

f .  Records  of  a  meeting 

g.  A  permanent  organization 
h.  Constitution  and  by-laws 
i.  Rules  for  procedure 

j.     Motions,  amendments  and  resolutions 
k.     Order  of  business 

2.  Knowing  How  to  Think 

a.  Need  for  thinking  (e.g.  solving  problems) 

b.  Clear  thinking  (observation,  selection,  imagination,  systematic 
planning) 

c.  Reputable  sources 

d.  Comparison  and  contrast 

e.  Cause  and  effect 

f .  Language  (different  meanings  to  different  people) 

g.  Pitfalls  to  clear  thinking  (prejudice,  propaganda,  platitudes, 
false  analogy,  insufficient  and  irrelevant  data,  false  assump- 
tions, wishful  thinking,  tricky  language,  emotions,  symbols) 

h.     Two  thought  patterns  (inductive  and  deductive) 
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3.  Paragraph  Writing 

a.  Topic  sentences 

b.  Ways  to  develop  paragraphs   (details,  contrasts,  reasons, 
examples,  restatement) 

c.  Unity,  coherence  and  emphasis 

4.  Improvement  of  Reading 

a.  Improving  reading  speed  (skimming,  increasing  eye-span, 
decreasing  fixation-time,  avoiding  regressions,  learning  good 
reading  habits,  increasing  vocabulary,  decreasing  sub-vocaliz- 
ing. 

b.  Improving  close  reading  (grasping  the  main  idea,  understand- 
ing figurative  language,  adjusting  reading  rate,  relating  read- 
ing to  personal  knowledge) 

5.  Listening  and  Speaking 

a.  Improving  classroom  speech 

b.  Improving  listening 

c.  Effective  listening 

d.  Note  taking 

e.  Voice  improvement 

f .  Mechanics  of  speech 

g.  Characteristics  of  a  good  voice 

h.  Choric  speech 

i.  Special  speeches  (welcome,  response,  introduction,  nomination, 
announcement) 

j.      Discussion  (single-leader,  panel) 

6.  The  Dictionary 

a.  Finding  words  quickly 

b.  Pronouncing  words  correctly  (use  of  diacritical  marks) 

c.  Dividing  words  into  syllables 

d.  Accenting  the  correct  syllables 

e.  Preferred  pronunciation  (divided  usage) 

f .  Preferred  spelling  (divided  usage) 

g.  Hyphenating 

h.     Obtaining  the  exact  meaning 

i.      Confusing  of  similar  words 

j.      Synonyms  and  antonyms 

k.     Parts  of  speech  (abbreviations  used  in  dictionaries) 

1.      Derivation  of  words 
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7.  Description 

a.  Sharpening  the  senses 

b.  Kinds  of  description  (practical,  artistic) 

c.  Planning  the  description 

d.  Point  of  view  (physical,  mental) 

e.  Singleness  of  impression 

f .  Fundamental  image 

g.  Selection  of  details 
h.  The  outline 

i.  Selection  of  appropriate  language 

j.  Vigorous  words 

k.  Specific  words 

1.  Use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs 

m.  Figures  of  speech  (simile,  metaphor,  personification) 

8.  Social  Letters 

a.  Appearance  of  letter 

b.  Parts  of  the  letter 

c.  Folding  letters 

d.  Special   letters    (appreciation,   gratitude,   congratulation,   re- 
quest, introduction,  sympathy) 

e.  Formal  invitations 

9.  Radio  and  Television  * 

a.  Introduction  to  the  mass  media  of  communication 

b.  Historical  development  of  radio 

c.  Broadcasters'  standards 

d.  Uses  of  radio 

e.  Television  programming 

f .  TV  production  (live,  taped) 

g.  Potentialities  of  television 

B.  GRAMMAR 

A  review  of  Grade  IX  grammar  with  emphasis  on  the  application 
of  grammatical  principles  to  English  composition. 

C.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SPELLING 

Remedial  or  developmental  spelling  in  terms  of  individual  and 
group  needs.  (Teacher's  Reference:  Bowden,  Basic  Speller,  Mac- 
millan.) 


*  Some  of  the  content  given  in  this  section  is  not  found  in  English  for  Today  10. 
It  is  provided  to  assist  teachers  in  bringing  the  text  material  up  to  date. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  20 


Course  Materials: 


Gray,  Hach,  Meade  and  Waddell,  English  for  Today  11,  Longmans, 
Corbin,  Perrin  and  Buxton,  Guide  to  Modern  English,  Gage  OR  Scargill, 
An  English  Handbook,  Longmans. 

A  suitable  dictionary. 

Course  Content 

The  order  of  the  topics  given  below  is  not  mandatory  and  may  be 
changed  by  any  teacher  for  good  reason,  but  teachers  are  reminded  that 
students  transferring  from  one  school  to  another  may  experience  con- 
siderable difficulty  if  the  changes  made  are  very  extensive. 

A.     TEXT  OUTLINE 

1.  Report  Writing 

a.  The  importance  of  knowing  how  to  prepare  reports 

b.  Library  organization  (classification  of  books,  card  catalogue) 

c.  Reference  aids  (indexes,  guides,  encyclopedias,  yearbooks, 
almanacs,  general  references) 

d.  Report  making  (choosing  the  subject,  limiting  or  expanding 
the  subject,  gathering  material,  sentence  and  topical  outlines, 
types  of  beginnings  and  endings,  development  of  the  report, 
revision,  the  finished  product) 

e.  Oral  reports 

f .  Reporting  on  books  (novel,  biography,  other  non-fiction,  fic- 
tion) 

2.  Expository  Articles 

a.  Definition  of  exposition 

b.  The  paragraph  in  exposition  (topic  sentence,  transition,  kinds 
of  developmental  paragraphs,  methods  of  developing  the  para- 
graphs, introductory  and  concluding  paragraphs) 

c.  Kinds  of  exposition  (practical,  artistic) 

d.  Writing  exposition  (selecting,  limiting,  analysing  the  subject, 
gathering  and  organizing  the  material,  writing  and  rewriting) 

3.  Vocabulary 

a.  The  importance  of  vocabulary  study 

b.  Reference  books  (dictionary,  thesaurus,  special  aids) 

c.  Roots,  prefixes,  suffixes 

d.  Synonyms,  antonyms,  homonyms 

e.  Increasing  vocabulary  (reading  experience) 

f .  Concrete  and  connotative  words 

g.  Cliches 

h.     Figures  of  speech 

i.      Using  words  effectively 

j.      Levels  of  usage 
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4.  Newspaper  Reading 

a.  Desirable  newspaper  reading  habits 

b.  Functions  of  newspapers  (publishing  news,  commenting  on 
news,  entertaining  readers,  helping  readers,  publishing  adver- 
tising) 

c.  Analysis  of  newspaper  reading  habits 

d.  Definition  of  news 

e.  News  gathering  (reporters,  press  associations,  syndicates, 
correspondents) 

f.  News  writing  (writing  formulas,  news  slanting,  use  of 
pictures) 

g.  Publicity  and  advertising 

h.     Differences  between  editorials  and  columns 
i.      Features 

5.  Writing  for  the  School  Newspaper 

a.  Getting  the  news  (recognizing  news,  interviews,  various 
sources  of  news) 

b.  The  news  story  (types  of  leads,  developing  the  story) 

c.  Special  news  stories  (interviews,  feature) 

d.  Editorials  (editorial  column) 

e.  Newswriting  style 

6.  Speaking  and  Listening 

a.  Review  of  characteristics  of  good  speech 

b.  Effective  listening 

c.  Special  speeches  (announcement,  promotion  talk,  introduction 
of  speaker) 

d.  Discussion 

e.  Oral  report  (explanations,  directions,  instructions,  introduc- 
tions) 

f .  Listening  to  oral  reports  (attention,  interpretation) 

7.  Business  English 

a.  Mechanics  of  good  English  (punctuation,  abbreviation,  use  ^bf 
numbers,  hyphenation) 

b.  Format  (spacing,  indentation,  block  and  modified  block  form, 
open  and  closed  punctuation) 

c.  Parts  of  the  business  letter  (heading,  inside  address,  saluta- 
tion, complimentary  close,  body,  signature) 

d.  Addressing  the  envelope  (spacing,  form) 

e.  Kinds  of  business  letters  (orders,  complaints,  adjustments, 
applications,  letters  of  appreciation) 

f .  Business  English 

g.  Modern  trends  in  business  English 
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B.  GRAMMAR 

Consistent  use  of  the  Guide  or  the  Handbook  in  applying  gram- 
matical principles  to  English  composition. 

C.  SPELLING 

Remedial  or  developmental  spelling  in  terms  of  individual  and 
group  needs.  (Teacher's  Reference:  Bowden,  Basic  Speller,  Mac- 
millan). 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  21 

English  Language  21  is  designed  for  those  students  who  are  particu- 
larly talented  or  interested  in  writing,  and  only  those  who  have  demon- 
strated proficiency  in  written  expression  should  be  admitted  to  the  class. 

The  emphasis,  throughout  the  course,  should  be  on  the  improvement 
and  refinement  of  student  writing  skill.  In  every  possible  way,  the 
teacher  should  help  each  individual  student  create  and  formulate  ideas 
which  are  interesting,  significant  and  exciting  to  him.  One  aid  to  the 
gathering  and  expressing  of  such  ideas  which  some  teachers  have  used  is 
the  journal.  (Students  are  asked  to  keep  a  daily,  or  weekly  journal  in 
which  they  record  poetic  phrases  or  thoughts  which  occur  to  them,  their 
impressions  of  various  happenings,  bits  and  pieces  of  remembered 
dialogue,  and  descriptions  of  people  or  scenes.)  If  well-kept,  a  record  of 
this  kind  can  be  a  useful  source  of  ideas  for  the  writing  of  a  variety  of 
class  assignments.  Obviously,  students  must  know  how  to  record  as  well 
as  to  create  if  they  are  to  become  efficient  writers. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  stimulate  creation,  and  no  one  method  of 
doing  so  can  be  recommended.  Creativity  is  not  something  that  can  be 
turned  on  or  off  like  a  tap  for  a  specific  period  of  the  day,  and  the  teacher 
who  expects  his  students  to  appear  for  their  regular  fourth  period  class  in 
English  Language  21  with  a  galaxy  of  bright  ideas  will  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed. He  can,  however,  help  those  ideas  emerge  by  creating  a  warm 
and  receptive  class  atmosphere  for  their  reception  and  growth;  and  by 
providing  his  students  with  a  wealth  of  sympathetic,  but  critically  helpful, 
advice. 

Basic  References 

In  addition  to  the  specific  references  which  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  units,  the  following  basic  references  are  recommended : 

A.  DICTIONARIES 

1.  Several  general  works 

2.  Dictionaries  of  synonyms 

3.  Rhyming  dictionary 

B.  HANDBOOKS 

1.  Corbin,  Perrin  and  Buxton,  Guide  to  Modern  English 

(required  text). 

2.  Strunk,  William  and  E.  B.  White,  The  Elements  of  Style, 

Macmillan,  New  York,  1959. 
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Secondary  References 

A.     TEXTBOOKS 

1.  Abrams,  H.  M.,  A  Glossary  of  Literary  Terms,  Rinehart  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1959. 

2.  Austin,  Cedric,  Read  to  Write,  Book  Three,  A  Magazine. 
Ginn  and  Co.,  London,  1954. 

3.  Barnhardt,  Clarence  L.,  ed.,  The  New  Century  Handbook  of 
English  Literature.  Appleton-Century-Croft,  New  York, 
1956. 

4.  Benet,  William  Rose,  ed.,  Reader's  Encyclopedia,  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell,  New  York,  1948. 

5.  Brown,  Douglas  M.,  Handbook  of  Composition.  Clark,  Irwin, 
Toronto,  1953. 

6.  Campbell,  Laurence  R.,  Do's  and  Don'ts  for  an  Alert  Staff. 
University  of  Iowa  Press. 

7.  Frisch,  Anthony  and  John  Harasti,  eds.,  First  Flowering. 
Kingswood  House,  Toronto,  1956. 

8.  Flesch,  Rudolf  and  A.  H.  Lass,  The  Way  to  Write.  Harper 
and  Bros.,  New  York,  1947. 

9.  Pacey,  Desmond,  Creative  Writing  in  Canada.  Ryerson  Press, 
Toronto,  1952. 

10.  Pym,  Dora,  Free  Writing,  University  of  Bristol  Institute  of 
Education  Publication  No.  10.  University  of  London  Press, 
London. 

11.  Smith,  Reed,  Learning  to  Write.  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  1947. 

12.  Stefferud,  Alfred,  The  Wonder  fid  World  of  Books.  Houghton 
Mifflin,  New  York,  1953. 

13.  Taylor,  Gordon,  Creative  Writing  in  English.  Ginn  and  Co., 
Ltd.,  London,  1960. 

UNIT  ONE:  JOURNALISM 

There  are  several  advantages  accruing  from  the  starting  of  the  work 
of  the  term  with  the  unit  on  journalism.  Those  who  assist  in  the  production 
of  the  school  paper  will  be  given  good  assistance,  students  who  write  news 
columns  for  the  local  dailies  or  weeklies  will  receive  some  helpful  advice, 
and  all  students  will  be  required  to  write  several  news  stories  in  the  un- 
emotional and  succinct  style  of  the  journalist.  In  addition,  during  this 
section's  duration,  some  preparatory  reading  for  the  work  of  the  latter 
units  can  be  done. 

Generally,  the  method  recommended  for  the  establishment  of 
definitions  of  the  various  news  stories  is  that  of  formulating  a  list  of 
characteristics  following  the  examination  of  several  illustrative  stories. 
The  definitive  terms  given  below  are,  of  course,  suggestive  rather  than 
restrictive. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  that  students  should  be  required 
to  write  an  assignment  on  each  of  the  following  topics.  Before  the  class 
is  finished  with  the  work  of  the  unit,  however,  each  student  should  have 
written  at  least  two  or  three  news  stories,  preferably  of  different  types. 
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The  use  of  a  basic  journalism  textbook  by  the  teacher  is  strongly 
recommended  for  this  section.  Without  it  and  the  illustrations  it  can 
provide,  the  teacher  would  be  required  to  do  an  inordinate  amount  of  out- 
side-of -class  preparation. 

A.  THE  WRITING  OF  A  NEWS  STORY 

1.  News 

a.  Definition  of  News  and  kinds  of  news  stories 

b.  Sources — wire  services,  correspondents,  reporters,  photo- 
graphers, publicity  men,  press  agents,  friends,  morgue 
(library) 

2.  The  Differences  Between  Literary  and  News  Writing 

a.  Purpose 

b.  Organization 

c.  Style 

3.  The  News  Story 

a.  Lead — definition,  types,  organization,  the  five  W's  (who, 
what,  when,  where,  why) 

b.  News  Story — inverted-pyramid,  chronological,  news  brief 

B.  NEWSWRITING  STYLE 

1.  Use  of  Standard  GOOD  ENGLISH 

2.  Specific  Characteristics  of  Newswriting  Style 

a.  Short  sentences  and  paragraphs 

b.  Direct  and  forceful  English 

c.  No  editorializing 

C.  THE  WRITING  OF  A  VARIETY  OF  NEWS  STORIES 

1.  The  General  News  Story 

2.  Speech  Report 

a.  Preparation  before  meeting 

b.  Identification  of  major  theme 

c.  Use  of  quotations 

3.  Interview  Story 

a.  Types — routine  (to  collect  information),  symposium  (the 
bringing  together  of  a  variety  of  comments  on  a  current 
topic),  and  conventional  (personality). 

b.  Interview — preparation,  use  of  notes,  questions,  observa- 
tions 

4.  Sportswriting 

a.  Preparation 

b.  Style 

c.  Types — coverage  (general  news  stories  of  a  routine 
nature),  advance  (usually  some  editorializing  included), 
feature  (personality  sketch,  historical  review),  review 
summation  of  a  season  of  play) 
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5.  Advance  and  Follow-up 

a.  Publicity 

b.  Need  for  originality  in  approach 

6.  Feature  Stories 

a.  Types — informative,  entertaining,  humorous,   human   in- 
terest, etc. 

b.  Writing — importance  of  style,  originality 

D.     EDITORIAL  WRITING 

1.  Editorials 

a.  Types — interpretative,  critical,  reform,  appreciation,  liter- 
ary, special  occasion 

b.  Organization  and  Style — interesting,  clear,  logical,  third 
person,  specific 

2.  Letters  to  the  Editor 

a.     Requirements — short,  timely,  controversial 

3.  Columns 

a.     Types — sports,  variety,  humor,  exchange  of  ideas,  news- 
commentary,  personal  comment,  criticism. 

Recommended  References 

Basic  References 

Spears,  Harold  and  C.  H.  Lawshe,  High  School  Journalism. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1956. 

Secondary  References 

1.    Austin,  Cedric,  Read  to  Write,  Book  Four,  A  Newspaper. 
Ginn  and  Co.,  London,  1954. 

•»  2.    Bond,  F.  Fraser,  An  Introduction  to  Journalism. 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1954. 

3.  Dale,  Edgar,  How  to  Read  a  Newspaper. 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1956. 

4.  Dillon,  Charles,  Journalism  for  High  Schools. 
Noble  and  Noble,  New  York,  1930. 

5.  Floherty,  John  J.,  Your  Daily  Paper. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1952. 

6.  Stensland,  P.  G.  and  Larry  Dennis,  Keeping  Up  With  the  News. 
Science  Research  Inc.,  1951. 

UNIT  TWO:  THE  ESSAY 

Most  senior  high  school  students  have  written  essays,  but  few  are 
aware  of  the  scope  offered  the  creative  writer  by  an  essay-writing  assign- 
ment. Some  students  confuse  the  information-type  essay  with  the  per- 
sonal essay;  others  feel  a  report  is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  well- 
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planned,  well-written  research  essay.     This  unit,    then,    should    provide 
them  with  a  wider  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  essay-writing. 

When  teaching  this  section  of  the  course,  teachers  are  urged  to  refer 
to  and  use  the  material  on  essay  writing  which  is  found  in  English  for 
Today,  11  and  Thought  and  Expression. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  this  unit  should  be  the  writing  of  one 
informational  and  one  personal  essay. 

A.  Definition  of  the  Essay 

1.  Historical  Development  of  the  Essay  Form 

2.  Variety  of  Forms 

B.  The  Informational  Essay 

1.  The  Research  Essay  (See  English  for  Today,  11) 

2.  The  Critical  Essay  (Preferably  literary  criticism) 

C.  The  Personal  Essay  (See  Thought  and  Expression) 

1.  Autobiographical 

2.  Reflective 

3.  Characterization 

4.  Nature 

5.  Satirical 

As  too  many  senior  high  school  students  write  essays  without  careful 
planning,  it  would  seem  that  teachers  should  require  that  their  student 
writers  follow  a  workmanlike  plan  similar  to  the  following : 

A.  Choosing  the  Subject 

1.  The  choice  of  a  subject  should  be  based  on  the  writer's  in- 
terest, the  scope  of  the  topic,  the  availability  of  the  material, 
and  the  amount  of  work  required  of  the  writer  in  preliminary 
research  and  planning. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  essay  should  be  determined.  Is  it  to 
persuade  ?  to  inform  ?  to  criticize  ?  or  to  convince  ? 

3.  The  essay's  audience  should  be   established,   and  the   style.- 
chosen. 

4.  Greater  clarity  in  the  final  product  sometimes  results  if,  at 
this  point,  the  major  thesis  of  the  essay  is  summarized  in  a 
sentence.  Throughout  the  writing  of  the  essay,  frequent 
reference  should  be  made  to  this  statement,  but  it  should 
not  be  included  in  the  essay  itself. 

B.  The  Research  (if  research  is  required) 

1.  Reference  material  should  be  reliable,  current  and  significant. 

2.  The  words  of  the  source  material  should  not  be  used  unless 
the  quotation  made  is  accompanied  by  a  footnote. 

C.  The  Planning 

1.  All  ideas,  thoughts,  expressions,  vivid  words  and  figures  of 
speech  that  come  to  mind  should  be  listed,  regardless  of  the 
order  of  their  importance.  (The  longer  the  list,  the  better 
the  final  work.) 
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2.  From  the  prepared  list,  a  few  main  ideas  should  be  chosen, 
ideas  around  which  the  raw  material  can  be  gathered  and 
organized.  These  ideas  should  be  so  pertinent  to  the  topic 
that  they  can  be  arranged  in  a  logical  sequence. 

3.  The  gathered  material  should  now  be  organized  under  the 
chosen  headings;  all  details  and  ideas  which  cannot  be  fitted 
into  the  outline  should  be  discarded  as  their  retention  would 
detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  the  final  product. 

4.  An  outline  should  now  be  prepared.  (Vivid  and  specific 
vocabulary  should  be  used  so  that  the  major  concepts  may  be 
established  with  clarity.) 

5.  The  outline  should  now  be  set  aside  for  about  twenty-four 
hours  to  "cool"  after  which  a  final  meticulous  check  of  its 
content  should  be  made. 

D.     The  Writings 

1.  The  details  are  gathered,  the  material  is  organized,  the 
message  is  chosen.    There  is  but  little  left  to  do :  the  writing. 

2.  No  one  method  can  be  recommended  as  producing  good  writ- 
ing. However,  suggestions  such  as  the  following  might  prove 
helpful : 

a.  Greater  clarity  of  purpose  in  the  final  product  is  some- 
times achieved  by  writing  both  the  introduction  and  the 
conclusion  before  writing  the  body  of  the  essay. 

b.  Variety  of  structure  can  be  aided  by  starting  sentences 
in  a  number  of  different  ways,  by  varying  the  lengths  .of 
the  sentences,  and  by  using  synonyms  and  pronouns  to 
provide  variety  of  vocabulary. 

c.  As  he  writes,  the  student  should  try  to  listen  to  the  sound 
of  his  words  and  phrases.  If  he  learns  to  "listen"  to  what 
he  writes,  he  will  avoid  many  grammatical  and  stylistic 
errors. 

d.  Writing  is  mostly  rewriting.  Revision  is  time  consuming; 
but,  if  it  is  carefully  done,  it  should  result  in  a  final 
product  which  the  student  is  proud  to  present  to  his 
teacher. 

Basic  References 

The  language  textbooks  as  listed  for  Grades  Eleven  and  Twelve. 

Secondary  References 

1.  Carey,  G.  V.,  Mind  the  Stop.  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  1960. 

2.  Flesch,  and  Lass,  How  to  Write,  Speak  and  Think  More  Effectively. 
Harper  and  Bros.,  New  York,  1960. 

3.  Ford,  Margaret  L.,  Techniques  of  Good  Writing. 
Book  Society  of  Canada,  Agincourt,  Ontario,  1960. 

4.  Hayford,  Harrison  and  Howard  P.  Vincent,  Reader  and  Writer. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1954. 

5.  Reincot,   Otto,   Working   With  Prose.    Harcourt   Brace   and   Co., 
New  York,  1959. 

6.  Winter,  E.  H.  and  Smith,  Reed,  Learning  to  Write. 
Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  1961. 
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UNIT  THREE:  THE  SHORT  STORY 

Few  senior  high  school  students  have  attempted  to  write  a  short 
story,  and  even  the  most  experienced  writers  in  the  English  Language  21 
class  may  have  difficulty  with  this  unit  if  it  is  not  taught  with  care.  This 
being  so,  a  number  of  activities  leading  up  to  the  writing  of  the  short 
story  are  recommended. 

A.     Leading  up  to  the  Short  Story 

Before  the  student  undertakes  the  writing  of  a  short  story,  he 
should  learn  to  gather  material  from  his  own  experience.  Con- 
cern for  what  goes  on  in  the  world  should  be  encouraged. 

Facility  in  handling  incident,  description  and  dialogue  may 
be  developed  by  using  less  complex  forms  of  writing  such  as : 

1.  The  journal,  or  its  more  personal  and  intimate  form,  the  diary. 
Daily  reporting,  besides  giving  writing  practice,  encourages 
the  student  to  record  his  impressions  of  interesting  happen- 
ings and  striking  personalities.  Through  such  discipline,  he 
learns  to  distinguish  the  significant  from  the  trivial.  Material 
obtained  may  be  useful  in  the  writing  of : 

a.  Conversations  (a  diarist  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  a  topic). 

b.  Letters  (many  interesting  letters  may  come  from  a  well- 
written  diary). 

c.  Anecdotes   (these  frequently  contain  dialogue  and  reveal 
personality). 

d.  A  "column"  (this  could  be  made  up  of  references  to  people 
and  incidents  seen  from  the  personal  angle) . 

The  Creative  Living  series  provides  examples  of  diaries,  letters  and 
anecdotes.    Most  newspapers  and  magazines  contain  examples  of  columns. 

2.  The  personality  or  character  sketch. 

a.  The  pen  portrait  and  the  caricature. 

b.  The  profile  (a  longer  and  more  analytical  development  of 
a  personality). 

A  well-developed  personality  sketch  is  a  good  preparation  for  the 
story  or  the  drama.  By  considering  what  a  character  would  do  or  say  in 
certain  circumstances,  or  what  circumstances  would  evoke  a  given  res- 
ponse, the  student  arrives  at  a  basis  for  plot  and  dialogue  construction. 

References 

1.  Brown,  A  Handbook  of  Composition.    Clarke,  Irwin,  1953. 

2.  Diltz,  B.  C,  New  Models  and  Projects.    (Unit  XLIV), 
Clarke,  Irwin,  1949-1951. 

3.  The  Plot 

The  plot  is  the  problem  which  forms  the  nucleus  about  which 
the  short  story  or  play  is  written.  Here  is  a  simple  test  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  essential  elements  are  present  in  a  pro- 
posed plot : 

a.  Somebody  wants  something 

b.  Who  wants  it  ?    What  does  he  want  ? 

c.  What  opposes  him  ? 
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4.    The  Plot  Story 

A  good  preliminary  exercise  to  short-story  writing  is  the 
production  of  the  plot  story.  The  following  divisions  should  be 
used  for  the  assignment : 

a.  The  prelude  provides  the  background,  setting  and  char- 
acters. 

b.  The  moment  of  interest  introduces  the  problem. 

c.  The  incidents  of  suspense  include  all  the  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem. 

d.  The  climax  is  the  point  at  which  the  solution  looks  hope- 
less. 

e.  The  solution  is  the  turning  point  when  a  successful  solu- 
tion is  found.  The  more  unexpected  the  solution,  the 
better ;  but  it  must  be  possible. 

f.  The  conclusion  is  not  always  necessary,  as  a  short  story 
may  finish  with  the  solution. 


B.     Developing  the  Short  Story 

1.  The  Plot  Outline 

The  student  writes  the  introduction  ("bait  for  the  reader") 
and  the  conclusion,  ("repetition  in  a  nutshell").  The  details 
which  fall  between  these  two  are  given  in  brief  point  form. 

2.  Plot  Analysis 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  a  plot  does  not 
just  happen:  it  is  built.  One  way  of  studying  the  plot  is  to 
divide  the  story  into  four  parts :  situation,  rising  action,  climax 
and  solution. 

a.  The  situation  may  include  not  only  who,  when  and  where ; 
but  also  a  set  of  circumstances  out  of  which  the  story 
will  grow. 

b.  The  rising  action  gives  the  series  of  incidents  which  the 
plot  unfolds.  These  incidents  may  show  the  chief  char- 
acter trying  to  solve  a  problem,  or  they  may  plunge  him 
more  deeply  into  the  situation. 

c.  The  climax,  the  high  point  of  the  story,  presents  the  un- 
expected which  must  happen  to  extricate  the  chief  char- 
acter from  the  situation,  or  to  enable  him  to  solve  his 
problem. 

Short    stories    from    Creative    Living    U    recommended    for 
analysis  are: 

a.  The  Novitiate,  page  152 

b.  Antidote  for  Hatred,  page  250 

c.  The  Storyteller,  page  162 

d.  Two  Kinds  of  Sinner,  page  173 

e.  The  Verger,  page  46 

f .  The  Welsh  Are  Like  That,  page  123 
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Selections  from  Creative  Living  5  recommended  for  analysis 
are: 

a.  The  Cop  and  the  Anthem,  page  107 

b.  The  Three  Strangers,  page  391 

c.  To  Build  a  Fire,  page  380 

d.  The  Interlopers,  page  197 

e.  The  Thousand-Dollar  Bill,  page  134 

f .  The  Cask  of  Amontillado,  page  78 

3.  The  Twist 

In  a  short  story  such  as  most  teenagers  write,  the  unex- 
pected turn  or  "twist"  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  story  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  creation,  and  the  student  must  have  it  in 
mind  when  he  plans  his  story.  Having  decided  upon  his  twist, 
the  writer  then  chooses  his  situation  and  characters. 
Here  are  some  sample  twists : 

a.  In  "The  Hack  Driver"  (Creative  Living  5,  page  23),  the 
law  clerk  was  driven  around  for  a  whole  day  by  the  very 
man  on  whom  he  wished  to  serve  a  summons. 

b.  In  "The  Thousand-Dollar  Bill",  the  note  was  counterfeit. 

4.  Conflict 

Still  another  way  to  study  plot  is  to  analyze  the  conflict  in 
the  story.    This  may  be  done  by  answering  three  questions : 

a.  Who  is  the  chief  character  and  what  does  he  want  ? 

b.  What  are  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
obtaining  his  desire  ? 

c.  What  is  the  outcome  and  how  is  it  brought  about  ? 

Basic  References 

The  textbooks  as  listed  for  Literature  10  and  20,  and  English  30. 
Secondary  References 

A.  STRONGLY-RECOMMENDED  TEXTS 

1.  Gilkes,  Lillian  and  Warren  Bower,  Short  Story  Craft. 
Macmillan,  Toronto,  1949. 

2.  Hamilton,  Anne,  How  To  Revise  Your  Own  Stories. 
The  Writer  Inc.,  New  York,  1946. 

3.  Willis,  McGillivray,  Invitation  To  Short  Stories. 
Macmillan,  Toronto,  1953. 

B.  OTHER  USEFUL  REFERENCES 

1.  Austin,  Cedric,  Read  to  Write,  Book  One,  Your  Diary. 
Ginn  and  Co.,  London,  1954. 

2.  Black  and  Parry,  Aspects  of  the  Short  Story. 
John  Murray,  London,  1956. 

3.  Barnes  and  Egford,  Twentieth  Century  Short  Stories. 
Harrap,  London,  1958. 
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4.  Campbell,  Walter  S.,  Writing  Magazine  Fiction. 
Doubleday  and  Co.,  New  York,  1953. 

5.  Forster,  E.  M.,  Aspects  of  the  Novel.    Harcourt  Brace, 
(A  Harvest  Book),  New  York,  1954. 

6.  Frisch,  Anthony,  ed.,  First  Flowering.    Kingswood  House, 
Toronto,  1956. 

7.  Garrison,  Roger  H.,  A  Creative  Approach  to  Writing. 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  1951. 

8.  Kammerman,  Writing  the  Short  Short  Story. 
The  Writer  Inc.,  New  York,  1946. 

9.  Willis,  McGillivray,  Invitation  To  Short  Stories. 
Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  1958. 


UNIT  FOUR:  DRAMA 

The  writing  of  drama  is  anything  but  simple,  and  not  all  students 
taking  English  Language  21  should  be  required  to  produce  full-length 
plays.  However,  all  class  members  should  have  some  experience  in  the 
writing  of  script-type  assignments.  In  addition,  they  should  establish 
some  critical  yardsticks  for  the  judging  of  dramatic  performances  and  for 
the  appreciation  of  drama. 

In  high  school,  or  in  later  years,  practical  use  can  be  made  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  techniques  of  writing  drama.  School  and  club  programs, 
for  example,  are  often  enlivened  by  topical  skits  which  can  be  written  and 
presented  by  those  who  have  learned  how  to  do  so. 

A.     Leading  Up  to  the  Writing  Drama 

1.  The  Writing  of  Short  Scripts 

a.  A  TV  commercial  suitable  for  a  particular  program. 

b.  A  radio  commercial 

c.  An  announcement  for  a  coming  school  event  for  use  at  a 
school  assembly  program  or  over  the  P.A.  system. 

d.  A  two-minute  introduction  (interview  type)  of  a  well- 
known  person,  suitable  for  an  Ed  Sullivan  Show. 

2.  The  Writing  of  Five  or  Ten  minute  Scripts  to  Illustrate : 

a.  Correct  parliamentary  procedure. 

b.  How  not  to  prepare  a  group  report. 

c.  The  joys  of  reading. 

d.  Informal  family  discussion. 

3.  The  Preparation  of  Scripts  for : 

a.  A  half-hour  variety  program  suitable  for  a  school  assemb- 
ly. (This  can  be  a  task  undertaken  by  a  committee  of 
students  working  within  the  limits  of  an  overall  theme). 

b.  A  documentary  based  on  the  material  of  a  social  studies 
unit. 

c.  A  review  of  an  author's  works,  a  biographical  note  on  the 
author,  etc.  suitable  for  a  tape-recorded  program. 
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B.     Dramatic  Writings 

1.  The  writing  in  dramatic  form,  of  part  or  all  of  a  suitable 
selection  from  a  literature  text. 

2.  The  writing  of  a  one-act  play  for  the  stage. 

After  the  students  have  demonstrated  their  proficiency  in  the  writing 
of  dialogue,  original  one-act  plays  should  be  attempted.  These  may  be 
stage,  radio  or  TV  plays  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  student;  but  the 
student  should  be  aware  of  the  basic  principles  to  be  followed  when  writing 
for  the  medium  he  has  chosen.  Material  similar  to  the  following  might 
be  given  to  the  class. 

1.  The  Plot 

a.  What  has  been  said  about  the  short-story  plot  is  applic- 
able to  the  plot  of  the  one-act  play. 

b.  The  words  we  labor  over  for  such  a  long  time  take  a  very 
short  time  to  say.  The  plot  must  be  sufficiently  complex 
to  provide  for  twenty  minutes  or  more  of  dialogue. 

c.  The  play  must  not  be  drawn  out  beyond  the  climax.  The 
solution  to  the  problem  posed  in  the  play  should  follow 
the  climax  very  quickly.  It  should  be  plausible  but  con- 
tain an  element  of  the  unexpected.  The  solution  will  often 
serve  as  the  conclusion ;  the  ending  of  the  play  should  not 
be  labored. 

2.  The  Characters 

a.  The  number  of  characters  in  the  play  is  not  as  important 
as  the  part  each  one  plays.  Each  character  must  have 
enough  to  say  and  do  to  justify  his  being  in  the  play. 

b.  Stock  or  type  characters  should  be  avoided.  A  teenager 
should  only  be  a  typical  teenager  in  some  respects ;  beyond 
that  he  should  have  some  characteristics  which  make  him 
an  individual. 

c.  The  beginner  should  not  try  to  write  a  play  in  which  one 
character  is  wholly  disliked  (for  example,  a  character  who 
has  a  slightly  mean  part  should  have  a  chance  to  reinstate 
himself  before  the  end  of  the  play) . 

3.  The  Unities  of  Time  and  Place 

In  a  one-act  play  the  writer  must  be  particularly  careful 
to  observe  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  Sometimes  a  short 
lapse  of  time  may  be  indicated  by  the  lowering  of  the  stage 
lights  or  the  dropping  and  raising  of  the  curtain,  but  usually 
it  is  best  to  keep  to  one  scene,  which  means  one  time  and  place. 

4.  Stage  Business  or  Action 

a.  Too  much  movement  of  people  on  and  off  the  stage  should 
be  avoided ;  if  not,  the  viewer  gets  the  impression  that  he 
is  watching  a  series  of  fragments  rather  than  an  inte- 
grated whole. 

b.  Any  actor  on  stage  must  be  there  for  a  purpose ;  he  must 
be  saying  and/or  doing  something. 

c.  If  possible,  the  end  of  the  play  should  give  all  or  most  of 
the  characters  a  chance  to  appear  on  the  stage  again. 
This  makes  a  natural  finale. 
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5.  The  Dialogue 

a.  Every  bit  of  dialogue  must  move  the  play  forward.  Char- 
acters in  a  play  do  not  make  small  talk  unless  it  has  a 
purpose  in  the  play. 

b.  The  situation  and  background  must  be  supplied  in  the 
dialogue  near  the  start  of  the  play.  Sometimes  this  in- 
formation can  be  given  by  two  minor  characters  such  as 
servants  working  in  the  room  and  talking,  or  in  a  conver- 
sation between  two  members  of  the  family,  one  of  whom 
may  have  just  returned  from  a  journey. 

c.  Every  speech  should  be  characteristic  of  the  person 
speaking  it. 

6.  Properties 

Every  piece  of  property  (even  cushions  and  footstools)  must 
be  useful  in  the  play — that  is,  everything  beyond  the  essential 
furnishings  of  the  room. 

7.  The  Radio  Script 

A  review  of  the  material  in  Chapter  9,  English  for  Today  10, 
would  be  useful  at  this  point.  Reference  might  also  be  made  to 
"The  Odyssey  of  Runyon  Jones"  in  Creative  Living  5. 

The  special  problems  of  radio  writing  should  be  discussed. 
These  include : 

a.  The  limitation  of  sound  (the  only  medium  of  expression). 

b.  The  need  for  particularly  vivid  vocabulary  to  paint  the 
scene  and  the  characters. 

c.  The  need  for  split-second  timing. 

d.  The  use  of  music  for  the  introduction,  transition,  setting, 
etc. 

e.  The  need  for  variety  of  rhythm,  voice,  action,  etc.  to 
retain  the  rather  unstable  audience. 

Basic  References 

The  textbooks  as  listed  for  English  Language  10  and  English  30. 

Secondary  References 

1.  Stasheff  and  Bretz,  Television  Scripts. 
A.  A.  Wyn  Inc.,  New  York,  1953. 

2.  White,  Melvin  R.,  Beginning  Radio  Production. 
Northwestern  Press,  Minneapolis,  1950. 

3.  Wilde,  Percival,  The  Craftsmanship  of  the  One-Act  Play. 
Crown  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1951. 

Other  Useful  References 

1.  Brooks,  Cleanth  and  Robert  B.  Heilman,  Understanding  Drama. 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  1948. 

2.  Clay,  N.  C,  All  Aboard  and  Other  Plays. 
Heineman,  Toronto,  1959. 
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3.  French,  Levenson,  and  Rockwell,  Radio  English. 
McGraw-Hill,  Toronto,  1952. 

4.  Kerr,  Walter,  How  Not  To  Write  A  Play. 
Simon  and  Schuster,  New  York,  1955. 

5.  Levin,  Richard,  Tragedy  Plays,  Theory  and  Criticism. 
Harcourt  Brace,  New  York,  1960. 

6.  Milne,  W.  S.,  Curtain  Rising.    Longmans  Green,  Toronto,  1958. 

7.  Orr,  Andrew  A.,  Invitation  To  Drama. 
Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  1956. 

8.  Roberts,  Edward  Barry,  Television  Writing  and  Selling. 
The  Writer  Inc.,  Boston. 

9.  Stasheff  and  Bretz,  The  Television  Program. 
Hill  and  Wang  Inc.,  New  York,  1956. 

10.    Wylie,  Max,  Radio  and  Television  Writing. 
Rinehart  and  Co.,  New  York,  1949. 


UNIT  FIVE:  POETRY 

Before  beginning  this  section  of  the  course,  it  might  be  advisable  to 
discover  how  much  experience  the  members  of  the  class  have  had  with  the 
writing  of  poetry.  If  it  is  extensive,  some  of  the  preliminary  activities 
listed  below  might  well  be  omitted.  If  it  is  meagre  or  non-existent,  the 
teacher  will  also  have  to  adjust  his  material  to  these  special  conditions. 

As  students  have  usually  had  some  experience  with  limericks  and 
other  like  forms,  it  is  suggested  that  this  unit  start  with  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  light  verse  after  which  poetry  itself  should  be  studied. 


A.     The  Writing  of  Light  Verse 

1.  Limericks 

2.  Rhyming  Couplets   (as  used,  for  example,  on  place  cards  or 
for  greeting  cards) 

3.  Other  Forms  (humorous  and  satirical  verse) 


B.     The  Writing  of  Poetry 

1.  The  Definition  of  Poetry 

a.  The  Differences  between  poetry  and  prose 

b.  Types  of  poetry 

2.  Poetic  Form  (make  reference  to  Thought  and  Expression) 

3.  The  Japanese  Haiku  (a  good  form  for  the  beginner  to  try) 

a.  A  single  thought  or  emotion  expressed  in  a  sentence 

b.  Three  lines,  the  first  having  five  syllables,  the   second 
seven,  and  the  third  five. 
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Example  of  the  Haiku : 

Water  Lilies 

How  strangely  they  float, 
Pale  gold  and  ivory  cups 
On  wilderness  lakes. 

Rainy  Day 

Drab,  dreary  downpour, 
Drizzling,  dripping  and  drenching, 
Rain  falls  hard  all  day. 

Prairie  Scene 

Man  on  red  tractor ; 

Fields  of  golden,  waving  wheat 

Ripple  with  the  wind. 

4.  The    Cinquain  (first    used  by    an    American    poet,    Adelaide 
Crapsey  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century) . 

a.  A  single  thought  or  emotion  expressed  in  a  sentence. 

b.  Five  lines — the  first,  one  foot,  the  second,  two,  the  third, 
three,  the  fourth,  four,  and  the  fifth,  one. 

c.  Usually  Iambic 
Example  of  the  Cinquain : 

Triad 

These  be 

Three  silent  things : 

The  falling  snow  . . .  the  hour 

Before  the  dawn  ...  the  mouth  of  one 

Just  dead. 

5.  The  Triolet  (often  used  by  Thomas  Hardy) 

a.  A  poem  of  eight  lines 

b.  Line  1  is  repeated  in  lines  4  and  7 

c.  Lines  3  and  5  rhyme  with  line  1 

d.  Line  2  is  repeated  in  Line  8 

e.  Line  6  rhymes  with  line  2 


Example  of  the  Triolet 


Rose  Crossed  the  Road 

I  intended  an  ode,  A 

And  it  turned  to  a  sonnet,  B 

It  began  a  la  mode.  a 

I  intended  an  ode,  A 

But  Rose  crossed  the  road  a 

In  her  latest  new  bonnet.  b 

I  intended  an  ode,  A 

And  it  turned  to  a  sonnet.  B 
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6.    A  Variety  of  Forms 

a.  The  quatrain 

b.  The  ballad 

c.  The  sonnet 

d.  Free  verse 

C.     The  Group  Composition 

A  group  poem,  on  a  topic  of  interest  to  all  members  of  the  class  (or  a 
segment  of  it),  can  be  written  by  almost  any  group  of  interested  students. 
Once  the  topic  is  chosen,  it  is  broken  up  into  several  sub-topics,  commit- 
tees are  formed,  and  the  lines  are  written. 

Basic  References 

The  Literature  10,  Literature  20  and  English  30  textbooks  as  listed. 
A  rhyming  dictionary. 

Secondary  References 

1.  Brooks,  Cleanth  and  Robert  Warren,  Understanding  Poetry. 
New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1950. 

2.  Burton,  S.  H.,  Criticism  of  Poetry. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  Toronto,  1950. 

3.  Harris,  L.  S.,  The  Nature  of  English  Poetry. 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Toronto,  1951. 

4.  Heather,  P.  R.,  Critical  Exercises.    Longmans,  London,  1959. 

5.  Langford,  W.  F.,  Grass  of  Parnassus. 
Toronto:  Longmans  Green,  1946. 

6.  Mearns,  Hughes,  Creative  Potuer. 
New  York:  Dorer  Publications,  1958. 

7.  Walsh,  Chad,  Doors  Into  Poetry,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey, 
Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1962. 

8.  Perrine,  Laurence,  Sound  and  Sense. 
New  York:  Harcourt  Brace,  1959. 

9.  Rosenthal,  M.  L.  and  A.  J.  M.  Smith,  Exploring  Poetry. 
Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto,  1955. 
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THE  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  PROGRAM 


Literature  provides  a  source  of  enjoyable  and  profitable  experiences 
as  varied  as  life  itself.  Through  literature  we  meet  people  of  all  kinds  and 
learn  to  understand  them — their  ideas,  their  ideals,  their  problems,  their 
emotions,  their  character.  Through  an  understanding  of  others  we  are 
often  able  to  develop  those  qualities  which  help  us  to  understand  ourselves. 
Literature  helps  us  to  crystallize  our  ideas,  refine  our  emotions,  and 
develop  our  standard  of  values.  Literature,  too,  helps  us  to  extend  the 
range  of  our  knowledge,  and  provides  vicarious  experiences  that  con- 
tribute to  our  development.  Through  literature  our  imagination  is 
stimulated  as  poems,  short  stories,  novels,  and  dramas  create  the  illusion 
of  reality,  sometimes  carrying  us  into  the  far  away,  the  long  ago,  and 
the  unusual. 

As  teachers  we  should  add  two  purposes  to  those  of  general  enjoy- 
ment and  vicarious  experience.  First,  we  should  acquaint  senior  high 
school  pupils  with  a  part  of  their  literary  heritage  as  twentieth-century 
Canadians.  Second,  we  should  help  them  develop  standards  for  choosing 
discriminatingly  from  the  profusion  of  periodicals  and  books  available  to 
them. 

A  haphazard  collection  of  books  assembled  under  unrealistic  headings 
will  scarcely  achieve  the  purposes  noted  above  with  any  degree  of  meaning 
for  the  student.  Such  a  collection  leaves  him  with  little  motivation  for 
study.  What  Browning  remarks,  modern  educational  psychologists  have 
abundantly  proved,  that  "incentives  come  for  the  soul's  self;  the  rest  avail 
not."  Until  the  student  can  see  that  literature  maintains  and  enhances 
him,  he  is  not  going  to  take  much  interest  in  it.  This  relating  of  the 
reader  to  the  material  he  reads  is  an  assumption  on  which  the  high 
school  literature  courses  are  based. 

These  courses  aim  to  raise  the  status  of  the  literature  program.  They 
include  a  wide  range  both  of  subject  matter  and  of  literary  form.  The 
only  restrictions  that  have  been  placed  on  the  range  of  literature  are  those 
of  quality,  suitability  for  the  particular  grade  level,  and  good  taste.  The 
literature  program  aims  to  meet  a  variety  of  individual  needs  and  interests 
through  a  common  program  adapted  by  differentiated  readings  and 
assignments.  The  teacher  is  encouraged  to  supplement  the  prescribed 
texts  with  suitable  selections  from  other  sources.  Reputable  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  collections  or  anthologies  of  drama,  prose  and  verse  are 
among  these  recommended  sources.  The  teacher  is  free,  too,  to  choose 
methods  of  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of  his  class. 

Organization  of  the  Texts  for  Creative  Living  U  and  5 

The  texts  in  the  Creative  Living  Series  are  organized  to  allow  consider- 
able scope  in  the  selection  of  reading  material.  Almost  every  literary  form 
(excluding,  of  course,  the  novel  and  the  full-length  play)  is  represented. 
The  moods  of  the  individual  pieces  are  varied,  with  everything  from  deepest 
tragedy  to  lightest  whimsy  being  represented  in  the  collection.  While  a 
contemporary  outlook  is  maintained,  it  is  balanced  by  the  observations 
of  the  past  in  the  traditional  literature  selections. 

In  any  anthology  of  literature  it  is  important  to  know  what  has  been 
excluded  as  well  as  what  has  been  selected.  In  the  Creative  Living  Series, 
material  that  has  an  overly  moralistic  or  didactic  approach  was  avoided. 
Similarly,  writing  that  was  hackneyed  or  that  possessed  an  overly- 
sentimental  quality  was  not  used.    Jingoistic  utterances  and  historically 
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inaccurate  or  misleading  journalism  find  no  place  in  the  books.  It  was 
felt  that  rewritten  versions  of  the  classics,  destroying  as  they  often  do 
the  quality  of  the  original,  could  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  the  Creative 
Living  Series.  The  students  will  find  that  the  library  selections  found  in 
the  books  have  uniform  integrity  and  are  of  a  consistently  high  quality. 

Because  the  series  was  conceived  for  use  in  Canadian  schools  by 
Canadian  students,  the  Creative  Living  Series  approaches  literature  from 
a  Canadian  point  of  view.  Wherever  possible,  selections  by  Canadian 
authors  are  used.  The  series  is  not,  however,  guilty  of  chauvinism.  British 
and  American  literature,  since  both  assume  importance  in  our  own  culture, 
are  used  to  advantage. 

The  Creative  Living  Series,  by  motivating  the  study  of  literature,  by 
contributing  to  the  student's  understanding  of  the  art  of  human  relations, 
and  by  placing  before  the  student  a  body  of  literature  of  unquestionable 
high  quality,  is  considered  an  ideal  reading  program  for  use  in  Canadian 
schools. 

Guidebooks  for  Creative  Living,  J+  and  5,  are  available  and  recom- 
mended for  teacher  use. 

The  English  30  text,  Thought  and  Expression,  is  a  useful  source  of 
reference  for  the  teaching  of  literary  types,  and  teachers  of  English 
Literature  10  and  20  are  advised  to  make  frequent  reference  to  it  as  they 
teach  such  topics  as  verse  forms  or  the  characteristics  of  the  short  story. 

Memory  Work 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  memorize  poetry  and  prose  which 
appeals  to  them  or  which  has  some  specific  significance  to  them.  The 
amount  memorized  will  vary  with  the  interest  and  capacity  of  individual 
students.  Memorizations  should  be  used  to  capture  and  retain  for  future 
recall  and  enjoyment  lines  that  have  particular  relevance  and  significance. 

The  desire  to  memorize  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
appreciation,  understanding,  and  enjoyment.  Pupils  will  retain  favorite 
lines  or  passages  without  much  effort,  just  as  they  remember  a  good  joke 
or  an  amusing  story;  but  they  will  not  respond  enthusiastically  to  a 
procedure  in  which  memorization  is  unfailingly  or  even  frequently  the 
final  stage  of  the  literature  lesson. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  are  people  who  find  certain  kinds 
of  memory  work  exceedingly  difficult.  For  them  substitute  assignments 
are  advised. 

Literature  Study  in  the  Junior  High  School 

The  literature  program  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX  makes  use  of  the 
Prose  and  Poetry  for  Canadians  Series.  These  three  texts  were  designed 
to  meet  the  reading  interests  and  needs  of  young  adolescents  in  twentieth- 
century  Canada.  The  range  of  the  selections  is  such  as  to  provide  for 
individual  differences  in  reading  competence,  reading  interests,  and 
personal  needs.  In  each  of  the  three  books  in  the  series  the  selections  are 
grouped  about  themes  which,  besides  providing  a  framework  to  unify 
them,  are  arranged  to  give  a  logical  development  of  reading,  thought  and 
discussion.  The  units  are  planned  to  stimulate  growth  through  literary 
experience  concerned  with  personal,  social,  historical,  geographical, 
natural,  and  spiritual  problems  and  situations.  Within  each  unit  are 
included  a  variety  of  literary  types,  a  related  painting,  and  one  or  more 
related  musical  selections. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE  10 

Course  Materials 

Boyd,  ed.,  Creative  Living,  Book  Four,  Gage. 

Additional  material  used  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a  student  group 
(e.g.  selections  from  anthologies,  periodicals,  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
recordings,  tapes,  radio  and  television  plays) . 

A.  Outline  of  Text 

Creative  Living,  Book  Four  (an  anthology  of  poems,  essays, 
short  stories  and  plays)  is  organized  into  thematic  units  under  the 
following  headings: 

Unit  I    —The  Individual 
Unit  II  — Humanity 
Unit  III — Love  and  Affection 
Unit  IV — Appreciation 
Unit  V  — Creative  Living 

The  following  analysis  of  the  content  indicates  the  variety  of  offerings 
the  text  provides  for  the  teacher;  the  figure  in  parenthesis  indicates  the 
number  of  selections  for  the  category. 

1.  Type — Short  story  (33),  character  sketch  (5),  biography 
(3),  anecdote  (9),  essay  (12),  various  prose  (7),  play  (1), 
radio  play  (1),  sonnet  (11),  lyric  (28),  ode  (4),  elegy  (8), 
epic  (3),  ballad  (7),  various  poems  (39),  others. 

2.  Region— Anywhere  (64),  U.S.A.  (14),  Southeast  U.S.A.  (3), 
New  England  (6),  North  America  (4),  South  America  (2), 
Middle  East  (4),  England  (21),  Wales  (2),  Scotland  (5), 
Russia  (3),  China  (2),  India  (2),  Germany  (2),  Canada 
(26),  Italy  (2),  others. 

3.  Chronology— 20th  century  (121),  19th  century  (28),  18th 
century  (2),  17th  century  (5),  16th  century  (4),  Medieval 
(5),  B.C.  (7). 

B.  Leisure  Reading — (See  following  notes  on  Leisure   Reading). 

The  reading  of  ten  books  per  year  is  considered  a  reasonable  goal  for 
the  average  student.  These  books  may  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  the 
prescribed  list,  or  they  may  be  books  considered  acceptable  by  the  teacher. 

Teacher's  Reference 

T.  W.  Martin,  Guidebook  for  Creative  Living,  Four.    Gage. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  20 

Course  Materials 

Buxton,  ed.,  Creative  Living,  Book  Five,  Gage. 
One  of  Julius  Caesar,  The  Tempest,  or  Richard  II. 

Additional  material  used  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  a  student  group 
(e.g.  selections  from  anthologies,  periodicals,  newspapers,  pamphlets). 
Recordings,  tapes,  radio  and  television  plays. 
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A.  Outline  of  Text   (Creative  Living,  Book  Five) 

Creative  Living,  Book  Five  (an  anthology  of  poems,  essays,  short 
stories  and  plays)  is  organized  into  thematic  units  under  the  following 
headings : 

Unit  I    — Individuals 

Unit  II  — Our  Community 

Unit  III — Our  Surroundings 

Unit  IV — Action,  Thrills  and  Laughter 

Unit  V  — Toward  Creative  Living 

The  following  analysis  of  the  content  indicates  the  variety  of  offerings 
the  text  provides  for  the  teacher;  the  figure  in  parenthesis  indicates  the 
number  of  selections  for  the  category. 

1.  Type — Short  story  (23),  character  sketch  (2),  biography 
(4),  essay  (23),  various  prose  (10),  play  (3),  sonnet  (12), 
lyric  (29),  ode  (11),  dramatic  monologue  (3),  narrative 
poems  (3),  ballad  (6),  others. 

2.  Region— Anywhere  (76),  U.S.A.  (30),  Southwest  U.S.A. 
(3),  New  England  (4),  Middle  East  (3),  England  (25), 
Scotland  (6),  Europe  (8),  India  (2),  Russia  (1),  Canada 
(18). 

3.  Chronology— 20th  century  (130),  19th  century  (25),  18th 
century  (6),  17th  century  (5),  16th  century  (1),  Medieval 
(4),  B.C.  (4). 

B.  Shakespearean  Play — Introduction  to   Shakespearean   drama 

(One  of  Julius  Caesar,  The  Tempest,  or  Richard  II) 

C.  Leisure  Reading — (See  following  notes  on  Leisure  Reading) 

The  reading  of  ten  books  per  year  is  considered  a  reasonable  goal  for 
the  average  student.  These  books  may  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  the 
prescribed  list,  or  they  may  be  books  considered  acceptable  by  the  teacher. 

Teacher's  Reference 

Buxton,  Guidebook  for  Creative  Living,  Five.   Gage. 

Leisure  reading  is  an  integral  part  of  the  senior  high  school  literature 
course.    The  main  objectives  of  this  part  of  the  program  are : 

1.  To  establish  and  develop  the  reading  habit 

2.  To  provide  enjoyment  through  reading. 

3.  To  develop  literary  taste,  especially  in  relation  to  the  longer 
literary  work. 

Requirements  of  the  Leisure  Reading  Program 
in  Literature  10  and  20 

1.  From  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  evaluation  of  the  student's  total  perform- 
ance in  English  Literature  10  and  20  should  be  based  on  the  leisure 
reading  program. 
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2.    The  student's  reading  should  have  the  qualities  discussed  below: 

a.  Variety— Students  should  read  within  five  categories  each  year, 
the  categories  being  those  given  in  Invitation  To  Read,  the  School 
Book  Branch  catalogue  which  lists  the  titles  of  books  approved 
for  the  leisure  reading  program.  Not  more  than  four  books  should 
be  read  within  one  category  unless  the  student  is  also  reading 
widely  in  other  areas. 

b.  Scope — Ten  books  per  year  is  a  reasonable  goal  for  the  average 
student.  However,  as  classes  and  students  vary  greatly,  it  is  un- 
realistic to  set  a  specific  number  for  all  Alberta  senior  high  school 
students.  Some  students  may  read  more  than  ten  books  per  year ; 
some  may  read  fewer. 

c.  Quality — A  student's  reading  cannot  be  aimed  at  quantity  alone. 
The  following  "levels"  are  outlined  for  student  and  teacher  guid- 
ance. Students  should  work  "up  the  levels"  during  their  high 
school  years. 

Level  One  (lowest  level) — Emphasis  on  action,  easy  vocabulary, 
stereotyped  characters,  animal  adventures,  romantic  situations 
(e.g.  Black  Stallion  Returns,  Seventeenth  Summer). 

Level  Two  (middle  level) — Well  developed  style,  more  complex 
plot  structure,  larger  number  of  developed  characters  than  those 
of  level  one  (e.g.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  Good-bye  Mr.  Chips, 
most  historical  novels). 

Level  Three  (highest  level) — More  highly-developed  and  consistent 
theme,  shift  in  emphasis  from  action  to  character  development, 
more  complex  plot,  universality  of  the  experience,  realistic  setting 
and  atmosphere,  philosophic  ideas  (e.g.  Oliver  Twist,  Lord  Jim, 
Madame  Curie). 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE  21 

Course  Materials 

Inglis,  Stauffer  and  Larson,  Adventures  in  English  Literature.   Gage. 

Additional  material  to  supplement  the  material  of  the  text:  record- 
ings, tapes,  radio  and  television  plays. 

English  Literature  21,  is  an  elective  designed  for  students  in  Grades 
XI  and  XII  who  show  special  interest  and  reasonable  competence  in 
English  literature.   The  objectives  are: 

1.  To  increase  the  student's  power  to  enjoy  good  literature 
through  both  extensive  and  intensive  study  of  representa- 
tive works  by  the  best  writers. 

2.  To  develop  in  the  student  a  sense  of  literary  perspective. 

3.  To  assist  the  student  to  relate  literary  works  in  a  mature 
way  to  the  society  that  produced  the  works. 

Course  Content 

The  content  of  Literature  21  is  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  the 
prescribed  text,  but  individual  teachers  may  place  the  emphasis  differently 
according  to  the  extent  of  their  own  literary  scholarship,  to  that  of  their 
students,  and  to  the  supplementary  materials  available.  The  sequence  of 
the  course  is  that  followed  in  the  text. 
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Adventures  in  English  Literature  begins  with  several  short  essays 
by  recent  British  and  Canadian  authors.  Following  this  introductory 
material  are  eight  sections  giving,  in  chronological  order,  the  commonly- 
recognized  periods  of  English  literary  history.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  periods  overlap,  and  that  the  division  of  the  continuous  historical 
process  in  this  way  is  arbitrary;  however,  the  historical  and  social  intro- 
ductions given  in  the  text  form  a  necessary  skeleton  for  the  course,  and 
students  should  be  familiar  with  their  content.  Some  periods,  authors  and 
literary  types  are  better  represented  than  others.  (The  text  is  deficient, 
for  example,  in  the  Medieval  English  section  where  the  literature  given 
is  in  modern  paraphrase  rather  than  in  the  words  of  the  original).  For 
this  reason  teachers  may  wish  to  supplement  certain  parts  of  the  text. 

Not  all  of  the  material  in  each  section  need  be  covered,  and  not  all  of 
the  material  covered  should  be  given  the  same  attention.  Instead,  an 
intensive  study  of  one  or  more  literary  forms  (e.g.  the  drama,  the  essay, 
the  lyric,  or  the  short  story)  should  be  undertaken  by  the  individual 
student  or  the  class  as  a  whole. 

As  many  Grade  XII  students  study  Macbeth,  the  Literature  21  and 
the  English  30  courses  should  be  articulated  in  the  drama  section.  If  the 
drama  is  chosen  for  intensive  study,  it  is  recommended  that  the  approach 
given  for  the  study  of  Macbeth  (on  page  193  of  the  text)  be  used  for  a 
similar  study  of  the  modern  plays  in  the  latter  section  of  the  book. 

The  text  for  English  Literature  21,  Adventures  in  English  Literature, 
is  an  attractively  illustrated  and  well  printed  book  with  a  distinctive 
format.  The  works  included  in  it  are  on  the  whole  the  proven  favorites, 
and  the  editorial  commentary  is  concise  and  highly  readable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  book  is  directed  at  an  audience  well  below  University  level,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  have  the  depth  of  one  intended  for  a  more  mature 
and  critical  group.  Teachers  will  want  to  guard  against  the  too  easy 
acceptance  of  an  over-simplified  picture  of  literary  history,  and  encourage 
their  more  mature  students  to  take  a  constructively  critical  view  of  the 
editorial  material. 

Suggested  List  of  Resource  Materials 

1.  Scholarly  editions  of  literary  works  for  background  reference  by 
the  teacher  and  the  student.    The  following  are  particularly  recommended : 

Harrison,  G.  B.  (General  Editor),  Major  British  Writers,  Volumes  I 
and  II  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1959). 

Watson,  George:  Concise  Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Litera- 
ture, Revised  Edition.    (Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.,  Toronto). 

Wilson,  F.  P.  and  Banamy  Dobree  (General  Editors),  The  Oxford 
History  of  English  Literature.  (Oxford,  The  Clarendon  Press). 
(Volumes  II,  III,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  and  XI  are  most  useful  for 
this  course). 

The  University  Book  Store  is  now  stocking  a  wide  variety  of  paper- 
backs, many  of  which  provide  useful  supplementary  material.  The 
Barnes  and  Nobel  Paperbacks  (English  Literature :  History,  Volumes 
I  and  II,  and  A  Dictionary  of  English  Literature)  are  concise,  useful 
references.    $1.95  each. 

2.  Illustrative  materials  such  as  contemporary  art  works.  (Material 
of  this  type  is  now  becoming  widely  and  inexpensively  available) . 

3.  Recordings,  tapes,  films,  etc.  The  textbook  points  out  that  the 
best  introduction  to  a  play  is  through  an  actual  stage  or  moving  picture 
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performance,  or  a  recording.  Certainly  a  play  needs  to  be  heard,  and  only 
a  sophisticated  reader  has  the  trained  imagination  to  appreciate  a  play  to 
the  full  while  reading  it  silently.  The  same  is  true  of  most  literary  forms, 
and  particularly  of  poetry.  Students  tend  to  have  a  built-in  resistance  to 
poetry  on  the  printed  page.  To  make  one's  first  acquaintance  with 
Chaucer  through  a  teacher  who  has  learned  to  read  aloud  with  skill  in  the 
original,  or  to  begin  the  study  of  Robert  Frost  by  listening  to  him  reading 
his  own  poems  on  a  recording,  can  be  an  unforgettable  experience.  To  go 
on  from  there  to  the  reading  or  recitation  aloud  in  imitation  of  such 
models  is  an  essential  second  step.  The  student  who  approaches  poetry  as 
something  spoken  and  heard,  rather  than  as  something  printed  in  formal 
fashion  on  a  page,  can  also  more  intelligently  discuss  the  nature  of  metrics 
and  poetic  form  than  one  who  depends  largely  on  a  visual  impression.  He 
will  also  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  writer  who  writes  to  be  heard 
and  the  writer  who  writes  only  for  the  silent  reader.  (Examples  of  the 
two  are  Milton  and  Charles  Lamb.) 

THE  LEISURE  READING  PROGRAM  IN  GRADES  X  AND  XI 

"As  good  almost  .  .  .  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book  .  .  .  Who 
kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  creature  .  .  .  but  who  destroys  a 
good  book  kills  reason  itself." 

— John  Milton 

The  dictum,  "Every  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  English,"  is  regarded  as 
reasonable  by  most  teachers  in  Alberta.  They  realize  that  English  is  the 
basic  medium  of  instruction  in  our  schools,  the  most  important  means  of 
conveying  and  of  exchanging  ideas.  One  area  of  teaching  where  all 
teachers  of  all  subjects  can  meet  on  common  ground  is  leisure  reading. 
The  discerning  teacher  of  science,  mathematics,  physical  education,  or 
social  studies  realizes  that  through  stimulating  each  of  his  students  to 
read  widely  yet  with  discrimination,  he  can  help  him  to  improve  his  read- 
ing skill,  to  acquire  sound  reading  practices,  to  increase  his  reading 
enjoyment  and  to  form  permanent  reading  habits  based  on  a  love  of  read- 
ing. In  doing  this  the  teacher  strives  to  help  the  student  acquire  standards 
of  good  taste  and  attitudes  of  critical  evaluation  which  will  enable  him  to 
create  his  own  yardstick  of  appreciation.  He  also  introduces  the  pupil  to 
a  wide  variety  of  books,  teaches  him  a  few  important  concepts  of  literary 
appreciation  and  gives  him  ample  opportunity  to  read  extensively  in  many 
fields. 

From  the  leisure  reading  program,  the  student  should  expect  certain 
other  benefits.  In  addition  to  deriving  enjoyment  from  reading,  he  should 
experience  vicariously  life  in  other  places,  in  other  times  and  in  other 
environments;  he  should  learn  something  of  the  ways  of  man  in  solving 
his  difficulties  as  he  meets  serious  problems  of  life ;  he  should  receive  aid 
in  the  choice  of  his  future  vocation  by  the  occasional  reading  of  books 
which  describe  certain  job  situations. 

In  pursuing  his  leisure  reading,  the  student  can,  if  proper  use  is  made 
of  the  school  and  community  libraries,  acquire  library  skills  which  can 
be  of  great  benefit  to  him  not  only  while  he  is  a  student  but  throughout 
life. 

Thus  the  objectives  of  the  leisure  reading  program  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows : 

a.  To  establish  and  develop  the  reading  habit. 

b.  To  provide  enjoyment  through  reading. 
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c.  To  develop  literary  taste,  especially  in  relation  to  the  longer 
literary  work. 

d.  To  provide  practice  in  library  skills. 

Teaching  Techniques  and  Suggestions 

A  variety  of  teacher  and  pupil  activities,  all  aimed  at  the  objectives 
discussed  above,  should  be  used  in  the  regular  leisure  reading  periods. 
Whenever  possible,  they  should  be  carried  on  in  a  classroom  where  the 
tone  is  casual,  informal  and  friendly.  The  following  activities,  many  of 
which  have  been  used  successfully  in  Alberta  classrooms,  are  listed  for 
teacher  aids.  Not  all,  of  course,  are  applicable  to  all  teaching  situations, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  every  teacher  will  find  at  least  some  suggestions  which 
are  worth  considering. 

1.      Teacher-Directed  Activities 

(a)  Discussion  of  new  books  when  they  come  into  the  library. 

(b)  Reading  of  excerpts  from  books. 

(c)  Correlation  of  leisure  reading  books  with  literature  selections. 
(They  may  be  included  as  part  of  a  unit.) 

(d)  Aiding  students  in  book  selection.  (Interest  inventories  taken 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  are  helpful.) 

(e)  Teacher  reference  in  class  to  reading  for  enjoyment.  (A  teacher's 
enthusiasm  for  reading  does  much  to  stimulate  students.) 

(f )  Teacher  discussion  of  books  on  the  list — aimed  at  arousing  inter- 
est and  curiosity. 

(g)  Informal  lessons  on  the  general  principles  of  literary  criticism 
with  direct  application  made  to  the  books  listed  and  available. 

(h)  Using  the  student  record  cards,  the  teacher  may  guide  discus- 
sion of  the  books  read  by  class  members. 

(i)  Teacher  observation  of  student  reading,  checking  for  difficulties, 
etc. 

(j)  Teacher  discussion  with  individual  pupils  about  books.  The  fol- 
lowing questions  are  suggested  for  use  in  stimulating  the  dis- 
cussion : 

i.     What  parts  of  the  book  were  irritating,  moving,  dissatisfying, 
ii.    What  interested  you  most  in  this  book  ? 

iii.  In  what  way  was  the  ending  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory? 
iv.  To  what  extent  did  the  characters  behave  like  real  people? 
v.    What  did  you  learn  from  reading  the  book? 

(k)  Teacher  telling  of  a  part  of  the  story  to  motivate  students  to 
read  the  remainder. 

(1)  Discussion  of  literary  style  of  various  authors.  This  will  arise 
from  student  needs,  books  read,  etc. 

(m)  Correlation  with  movies,  film  strips,  pictures,  current  events, 
and  radio  and  television  programs. 

(n)  Pupil-teacher  conference  to  set  individual  objectives  in  the  read- 
ing field. 

(o)   Discussion  of  reading  for  escape :  values  and  dangers. 
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(p)  Discussion  of  contributions  made  to  a  unit  theme  through  books 
read  by  various  students. 

(q)  Wise  use  of  films,  film  strips,  tapes  and  recordings. 

2.  Group  Techniques 

(a)  Class  divided  into  five  or  six  groups  according  to  reading  cate- 
gories, authors,  interests,  etc.  Each  group  member  gives  a  short 
oral  report.  Discussion  follows:  one  group  member  reports  in 
summary  form  to  the  whole  class. 

(b)  Oral  book  reports  of  three  minute  duration,  round  table  fashion. 
Followed  by  class  comment  and  questions. 

(c)  Panel  discussion — emphasis  on  a  variety  of  types,  one  specific 
type,  etc. 

(d)  Group  or  collective  book  reports. 

(e)  Use  of  library  committee  for  aid  in  class  management  of  leisure 
reading. 

(f )  "Book  of  the  Month"  contest.    Report  in  school  paper. 

(g)  Team  competitions  in  reading  between  matched  groups,  keeping 
in  mind  the  objectives  mentioned  above. 

3.  Student-Stimulating  Devices 

(a)  Student  personally  records  reading  on  reading  record  cards  as 
soon  as  each  book  is  completed. 

(b)  The  giving  of  oral  reports  to  the  whole  class  or  to  groups,  particu- 
larly at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

(c)  Student  reports  on  3"  by  5"  cards  filed  for  student  reference. 

(See  samples  at  end  of  section,  pages  67  and  68). 

(d)  Class  time  for  reading. 

(e)  Reading  progress  charts  used  as  a  wall  display. 

(f)  Library  periods  used  for  book  selection  with  as  much  teacher- 
aid  as  is  possible. 

(g)  Competitions  between  students  of  equal  ability. 

(h)  Students  used  for  library  help — mending  books,  recording,  etc. 
When  students  handle  the  books  they  become  interested  in  them. 

(i)    Easy  accessibility  of  books. 

(j)  At  end  of  a  class  period,  individuals  read  aloud  choice  excerpts 
they  have  found,  tell  of  exciting  events,  describe  people,  or  tell 
why  they  do  or  do  not  like  the  book  they  are  reading. 

(k)  Conversation  groups  formed  for  the  last  five  or  ten  minutes  of 
the  class  period,  with  conversation  centered  on  the  topic  of  the 
reading  done. 

(1)  Student-committee  preparation  of  purchase  list  for  library,  using 
the  annotated  book  lists  of  "Invitation  to  Read". 

4.  Classroom  Displays  and  Devices 

(a)  Book  cover  displays. 

(b)  "Book  cover  posters"  in  notebook  paper,  filed  in  a  notebook  kept 
on  a  library  table. 

(c)  Copies  of  "Invitations  to  Read"  hanging  near  library  shelves. 
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(d)  Book  reviews  (short  and  informal)  on  bulletin  board. 

(e)  Press  book  reviews,  if  applicable  to  books  available.    Consider 
those  found  in  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  New  York  Times. 

(f )  Book  illustrations  by  students. 

(g)  Use  of  reading  circulation  cards.     Students  check  with  former 
readers. 

(h)   Student  listings  of  "Enjoyable  Books". 

Evaluation  of  Student  Progress 

Many  teachers  now  test  their  students'  progress  in  leisure  reading 
through  the  writing  of  formal  book  reviews.  They  contend  that  such 
reviews  teach  the  pupil  to  organize  his  thoughts  and  set  them  down  in  a 
prescribed  form,  force  him  to  investigate  the  author,  make  him  read  with 
a  definite  purpose,  and  give  him  the  writing  practice  he  so  badly  needs. 
These  advantages,  if  true,  must  be  weighed  against  the  disadvantages  of 
formal  written  book  reviews.  Many  teachers  claim  that  such  reports  in- 
hibit originality  of  expression,  limit  individual  thinking,  give  little 
opportunity  for  personal  reaction,  encourage  dishonesty,  discourage  the 
pupil  from  admitting  that  he  did  not  like  or  did  not  finish  a  book,  give  no 
opportunity  to  ask  about  a  section  that  he  wishes  to  discuss  or  did  not 
understand,  act  as  a  definite  deterrent  to  the  poor  reader,  and  do  little  to 
foster  reading  for  enjoyment.  In  addition,  they  are  evaluated  as  language 
assignments,  not  as  literature  assignments.  It  would  seem  that  there  are 
many  arguments  against  the  over-use  of  formal  book  reviews. 

Many  of  the  above  arguments  are  equally  applicable  to  the  formal 
"outlines"  which  are  sometimes  used.  These  forms,  with  blanks  for  the 
filling-in  of  phrases  or  of  one-sentence  answers,  result  also  in  skimming, 
with  the  student  reading  the  book  to  fill  in  the  blanks,  rather  than  reading 
the  book  in  its  entirety  for  enjoyment  and  appreciation.  Furthermore, 
the  prospect  of  having  to  complete  an  outline  after  finishing  a  book  has 
a  most  unfortunate  result  on  the  reluctant  reader,  the  very  student  for 
whom,  in  many  cases,  the  outline  was  prepared. 

Particularly  in  larger  schools,  required  book  reports  and  outlines  may 
result  in  wholesale  cheating  with  the  teacher  and  student  engaging  in 
something  of  a  contest  in  which  the  student's  weapons  are  book  digests, 
comic  books,  "borrowed"  outlines,  radio  programs,  movies. 

Considering  the  above  arguments,  the  Department  recommends  that 
formal  book  reviews  or  outlines  be  used  sparingly  as  a  means  of  evaluat- 
ing the  leisure  reading  program.  Instead,  teachers  are  asked  to  judge  the 
student's  progress  over  the  space  of  the  entire  term  and  to  grade  him 
accordingly.    Note  the  following  considerations : 

1.  Reading  Record  Cards 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  the  students  should  record  their 
reading  on  record  cards.  It  is  suggested  that  the  cards  have  three 
columns  headed  "Date",  "Title",  and  "My  Opinion"  with  a  code  system 
used  for  recording  in  the  latter  column  (e.g.  "L" — Long,  "U" — unfinished, 
"E" — excellent,  etc.).  By  constantly  checking  these  cards,  teachers 
should  be  able  to  make  the  necessary  preliminary  check  on  pupil  reading. 

2.  Individual  Differences 

Evaluation  should  be  based  upon  the  individual  pupil's  reading  level, 
reading  interest  and  reading  ability.     Successful  teaching  will  build  on 
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these  three  factors  to  raise  the  individual  achievement.  If  the  general 
conditions  outlined  above  in  the  "Requirements  of  the  Leisure  Reading 
Program"  are  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  pupils,  no  student  should 
feel  that  he  is  being  forced  into  dishonest  practices. 

If  possible,  quotas  for  the  year  should  be  set  in  consultation  with  the 
individual  pupils  or  small  pupil  groups. 

3.  Progress 

Progress  in  the  leisure  reading  program  should  be  measured  by  the 
degree  to  which  a  student  is  reading  a  greater  variety  and  an  increased 
number  of  books  of  better  quality.  Undoubtedly,  students  will  move  both 
up  and  down  in  level  from  time  to  time,  but  this  development  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  serious  one  unless  the  student  continues  on  that  level 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  level,  does  not  understand  what  he  is  reading. 
Casual  discussion  with  the  student  about  a  book  should  indicate  to  the 
teacher  any  particular  difficulties  of  this  kind. 

4.  Discussion 

Many  teachers  have,  through  the  adoption  of  a  group  organization, 
managed  to  evaluate  their  pupils'  reading  by  oral  discussion,  sometimes 
individual  and  sometimes  group.  Within  a  surprisingly  short  period  of 
time,  the  student  who  is  trying  to  bluff  his  way  through  shows  up  to  dis- 
advantage when  he  is  put  to  the  test  orally. 

5.  Correlation  with  Other  Subjects 

Teachers  of  subjects  other  than  English  have  an  opportunity  to 
capitalize  upon  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  students  in  the  courses  they 
are  teaching.  They  are  in  a  position  to  recommend  to  their  students 
books  related  to  special  fields.  There  is  no  reason  why  books  read  beyond 
the  prescribed  requirements  of  a  course  in  science,  mathematics,  etc., 
should  not  be  credited  as  part  of  the  leisure  reading  accomplishment  of 
the  student.  If,  however,  the  teacher  in  a  special  field  requires  reading 
to  be  done  as  part  of  the  work  in  that  field,  such  reading  should  not  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  leisure  reading  program. 


Book  Selection 

While  the  teacher  is  given  much  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  this 
program,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  points  be  considered : 

1.  New  selections  should  be  checked  for  quality  rating  using  such 
criteria  as  the  Standard  Catalogue,  the  N.C.T.E.  listings  and  A  Basic 
Book  Collection  for  High  Schools.  Another  book  of  similar  theme 
and  price  might  be  preferable  to  the  one  chosen  by  the  teacher. 

2.  It  might  be  wise  to  buy  some  books  in  the  "Pocketbook"  or  "Penguin" 
editions.  If  such  books  receive  sufficient  circulation  to  be  worn  out 
through  use,  they  should  then  be  replaced  by  hard-cover  editions. 

3.  It  is  suggested  that  particularly  attractive  editions  of  the  "classics" 
and  "near-classics"  be  bought  so  that  they  might  appear  as  interest- 
ing and  attractive  in  format  as  do  many  more  recently- written  books. 

4.  The  occasional  use  of  an  abridgement  is  recommended  if  the  abridge- 
ment is  a  worthy  piece  of  work,  as,  for  example,  the  Cadet  Edition  of 
The  Cruel  Sea. 
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Teachers  should  know  the  books  which  are  on  their  school  library 
shelves.  Much  of  the  success  of  a  leisure  reading  program  depends  upon 
the  teacher's  enthusiasm  for  reading.  No  book  list  or  curriculum  guide 
can  become  a  substitute  for  the  inspiration  of  an  enthusiastic  and  informed 
teacher.  No  book  list  is  more  than  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  workman 
whose  skill  or  lack  of  it  can  make  or  mar  the  finished  product. 


Samples  of  Card  Reviews 


The  Iliad  by  Homer 

The  Iliad  tells  the  fascinating  story  of  the  Trojan  War.  The 
story  unfolds  as  the  ships  dock  on  the  plains  of  Troy.  From 
then  on  Homer  brings  to  life  the  interesting  gods  and  men  that 
make  this  book  well  worth  reading.  Every  battle  is  vividly 
pictured  and  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  two  armies,  fight- 
ing for  different  causes,  are  graphically  recorded.  This  book 
is  ideal  for  people  who  enjoy  history,  love,  adventure,  and  good 
humor. 


The  City  of  Bells  by  Elizabeth  Goudge 

Grandeur,  simplicity,  and  a  little  piety  blend  together  making 
the  cathedral  down  of  Torminster  a  place  of  intrigue  and  pul- 
sating drama  in  The  City  of  Bells.  Vivid  descriptions  give 
life  to  Joselyn  Irving,  his  family,  Felicity  Summers  and 
particularly  Gabriel  Feranniti.  The  latter's  mysterious  dis- 
appearance, the  birth  of  his  first  masterpiece  and  the  final 
discovery  of  his  whereabouts  make  a  moving,  suspense-filled 
story.  This  book  was  most  enjoyable  because  so  many  phases 
of  life  are  described.  Heartbreak,  disappointment,  love,  ad- 
venture and  overwhelming  happiness  all  find  their  way  into 
the  pages. 
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Headhunting  in  the  Solomon  Islands  by  Mytinger 

Natives  grin  and  threaten  you  from  the  pages.  Throbbing 
drums  and  suspense  enchant  you  as  you  travel  through  tropical 
islands  with  Caroline  Mytinger  as  she  goes  "headhunting0  with 
a  friend  who  travels  from  island  to  island  drawing  native 
heads.  Her  amusing  style  as  she  records  her  many  experiences 
will  captivate  you  as  will  her  grim  humor  and  heartwarming 
description. 


Pied  Piper  by  Nevil  Shute 

Do  you  want  to  take  an  imaginary  voyage  to  France  ?  Do  you 
want  to  witness  the  distress,  strain  and  horror  of  war  ?  Would 
you  like  to  be  a  member  of  a  group  of  spies  or  the  guardian  of 
five  orphaned  children?  Plunge  into  this  book  and  you'll 
participate  in  the  above  experiences.  Your  thoughts  will  be 
carefree  as  the  book  commences,  but  excitement  will  waylay 
you  along  the  way  and  you'll  finish  with  a  saddened  heart.  Yet, 
you  will  feel  a  final  thrill  of  adventure  as  you  come  to  the 
climax  of  this  fascinating  novel. 


Thunderhead  by  Mary  O'Hara 

Do  you  want  a  book  of  adventure?  Read  Thunderhead.  This 
story  is  about  a  white  stallion  which  fought  for  freedom  to 
roam  the  mountains,  plains  and  hills.  Read  of  his  courage  and 
bravery.  Not  only  will  you  derive  pleasure  from  reading  of 
wild  animal  life,  but  you  will  also  learn  much  about  life  on  a 
ranch. 
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ENGLISH  30 

The  student  who  comes  into  the  English  30  class  is  normally  the 
product  of  two  years  of  instruction  in  senior  high  school  English.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  of  English  30  should  be  familiar 
with  the  scope  and  sequence  of  the  English  program  in  Grades  X  and  XI, 
and  with  the  suggestions  regarding  the  purpose  and  methods  of  language 
and  literature  teaching  in  these  grades.  The  appropriate  sections  on 
objectives,  scope  and  sequence,  and  suggested  procedures  in  earlier  pages 
of  the  curriculum  guide  should  be  re-read  by  the  teacher  before  commenc- 
ing the  program  in  English  30. 

Organization  of  the  English  30  Course 

English  30  integrates  language  and  literature,  subjects  which  have 
been  separately  taught  in  Grades  X  and  XI.  The  divorce  of  language  from 
literature,  however  convenient  in  teaching  practice,  may  create  a  false 
impression,  the  student  tending  to  separate  the  two  into  tight  individual 
compartments,  instead  of  seeing  them  as  complementary  aspects  of  a 
unity — English.  Purposeful  integration  will  serve  as  a  corrective  to  this 
"separation"  point  of  view,  and  the  higher  degree  of  maturity  found  at 
the  Grade  XII  level  should  make  it  possible  to  lead  students  both  to  a 
keener  appreciation  of  literary  forms  and  to  a  higher  skill  in  expression. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  literary  works  presented  in  Thought  and  Expression 
were  chosen  as  lending  an  immediate  impulse  to  student  effort  in  the  field 
of  original  composition. 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  many  teachers  of  English  do  relate 
literature  and  language  more  or  less  closely  in  their  teaching  practice. 
Thus,  questions  on  literary  selections  frequently  serve  as  exercises  in 
languages ;  specific  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  applied  to  the 
study  of  literature. 

However,  the  Grade  XII  course  explicitly  stresses  integration  as  an 
effective  approach  to  senior  English.  The  study  of  language,  including 
practice  in  oral  and  written  expression,  is  closely  interwoven  with  the 
study  of  certain  literary  forms ;  carefully  chosen  examples  of  these  forms 
afford  stimulating  material  for  reading,  appreciation  and  discussion.  The 
organization  of  the  text,  Thought  and  Expression  reflects  this  integra- 
tion. For  example,  Chapter  4  on  the  short  story,  is  in  two  sections.  The 
first  section,  a  study  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  the  short  story, 
includes  numerous  exercises  in  language — expression  both  written  and 
oral.  The  second  section  consists  of  a  group  of  selected  short  stories. 
These  are  to  be  considered  specifically  as  representative  examples  of  the 
literary  form.  Not  all  need  be  studied  in  exhaustive  detail.  Some  may 
be  read  for  simple  enjoyment  and  appreciation;  some  may  lend  them- 
selves to  careful  analysis  and  discussion;  and  some  serve  as  the  basis  for 
further  written  exercises  in  language.  But  it  is  hoped  that  all  of  the 
stories  will  prove  inspirational;  that  they  will  constitute  the  springboard 
from  which  the  student  will  launch  his  own  efforts  into  the  field  of 
original,  creative  expression.  Similarly  organized  are  the  chapters  on  the 
essay,  on  poetry,  and  on  the  drama. 

The  mere  inclusion  of  language  and  literature  content  within  the 
same  covers  does  not  necessarily  assure  integration.  However,  it  is  felt 
that  in  the  organization  of  the  new  course  integration  has  been  made 
realistic  in  several  ways :  in  the  organization  of  the  textbook  itself,  in  the 
use  of  the  grammar  and  usage  handbook,  and  in  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  of  English  study  already  explicit  in  the  programs 
of  Grades  X  and  XI. 
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Allocation  of  Time  to  Language  and  Literature 


The  former  Grade  XII  English  program  permitted  considerable  lati- 
tude in  the  distribution  of  time  between  language  and  literature.  In  the 
current  English  30  course  the  emphasis  is  upon  language,  on  a  60-40  ratio. 
This  is  not  a  contradiction  of  integration,  to  be  interpreted  narrowly  as 
meaning  3  periods  a  week  to  be  devoted  to  language  and  2  to  literature.  It 
means  that  acceptable  practice  of  language  skills  is  of  primary  importance, 
and  should  therefore  receive  approximately  three-fifths  of  the  total  time 
allotted  to  English. 

The  Use  of  the  Textbook 

As  mentioned  above,  the  textbook  is  organized  as  an  integration  of 
language  and  literature.  The  principles  and  practice  of  language  are 
directly  involved  in  the  study  of  literary  forms.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  "language  situations".  Oral  and  written 
exercises  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  differing  levels 
of  maturity,  interest,  and  ability.  Associated  with  the  use  of  those  two 
indispensable  tools,  the  dictionary  and  the  handbook,  and  supplemented 
by  the  Shakespearean  play  and  the  leisure  reading  program,  the  textbook 
constitutes  the  backbone  of  the  English  30  course. 

While  it  is  not  mandatory  that  the  chapters  be  studied  in  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  text,  this  order  is  recommended.  Certainly 
the  chapter  on  reading  and  style  appreciation  will  come  first,  and  will  find 
constant  application  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year.  However, 
changes  in  the  chapter  order  may  be  found  desirable  for  various  reasons. 
For  example,  the  Shakespearean  play  will  naturally  be  associated  with 
Chapter  5,  on  the  drama,  and  many  classes  will  wish  to  schedule  this 
chapter  to  coincide  with  the  presentation  of  the  CBC  Shakespearean  play. 

The  following  time-ratio  is  suggested  for  the  six  chapters  of  the  text 
in  order :  4-4-6-6-8-6.  If  these  numbers  are  taken  as  weeks,  there  will  be 
a  margin  of  6  weeks  remaining  in  the  school  year.  This  margin  will 
provide  for  organization,  examinations,  etc.,  and  will  probably  leave  some 
time  to  be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  The  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary and  the  handbook  is,  of  course,  associated  with  all  six  chapters. 

The  Use  of  the  Handbook  and  the  Teaching  of  Grammar 

At  this  point  the  teacher  is  referred  to  the  section  on  Use  of  the 
Handbook,  on  page  29  of  this  curriculum  guide.  The  suggestions  made 
there  apply  equally,  or  even  with  added  emphasis,  to  the  use  of  the  hand- 
book in  English  30. 

The  student  entering  Grade  XII  will  normally  have  had  two  years' 
experience  in  using  the  handbook  of  grammar  and  usage.  He  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  have  some  knowledge  of  its  contents,  and  to  have  ac- 
quired a  fair  measure  of  skill  in  applying  those  contents  to  the  solution  of 
language  problems.  In  Grade  XII,  at  his  higher  level  of  maturity,  and 
building  on  the  accumulation  of  the  previous  two  years,  he  will  be 
expected  to  increase  this  knowledge  and  skill.  The  handbook  is  to  be 
considered  his  indispensable  reference  in  the  mastery  of  language. 

The  study  of  "formal  grammar",  as  such,  will  bulk  no  larger  in  Eng- 
lish 30  than  it  does  in  Language  10  and  Language  20.  However,  the  use 
of  the  handbook  over  a  period  of  three  years  should  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  significant  principles  of  English  grammar,  and  with  the  termin- 
ology of  grammar  usage. 
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Grammar,  to  justify  itself,  must  be  a  tool  used  to  develop  accuracy 
and  effectiveness  of  expression.  Upon  this  assumption  the  "handbook 
approach"  to  the  study  of  language  is  based.  Grammar,  like  any  other 
subject,  has  its  own  specialized  vocabulary.  Familiarity  with  this 
vocabulary  is  an  integral  part  of  the  student's  language  equipment. 

Student  and  teacher  need  a  common  grammar  and  usage  vocabulary 
in  the  discussion  of  language  problems.  For  example,  in  discussing  with 
a  student  a  written  assignment,  the  teacher  may  make  suggestions  such 
as  these : 

"This  sentence  will  be  improved  by  the  use  of  the  active  voice." 

"You  have  used  too  many  monotonous  compound  sentences.  You  can 
make  your  expression  more  effective  by  subordinating  some  of  the 
ideas,  that  is,  by  using  complex  sentences,  or  simple  sentences  con- 
taining participial  modifiers.  To  avoid  looseness,  and  to  achieve 
variety,  make  some  of  the  sentences  periodic." 

"This  sentence  lacks  parallelism.  You  have  used  an  infinitive  and  a 
gerund,  both  as  objects  of  the  same  verb.  Make  the  structure 
parallel.   If  necessary,  check  this  error  with  your  handbook." 

Such  comments,  to  be  useful,  must  be  tied  to  the  content  which  should 
help  dictate  form. 

Will  the  student  understand  suggestions  couched  in  these  terms?  He 
will — if  he  knows  the  vocabulary  of  language  study.  A  knowledge  of  the 
terminology  of  grammar  and  usage  is  a  requirement  of  the  English  30 
program. 

The  Use  of  the  Dictionary 

Every  high  school  student  is  expected  to  have  and  use  a  good  diction- 
ary suitable  for  use  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Like  the  handbook,  the 
dictionary  should  be  in  the  student's  possession  through  Grades  X,  XI  and 
XII.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  time  the  student  enters  Grade  XII,  the  "dic- 
tionary habit"  will  have  been  firmly  established.  At  any  rate,  the  use  of 
the  dictionary  should  be  given  added  emphasis  in  English  30.  Suitable 
dictionaries  are  listed  in  the  School-Book  Branch  catalog. 

The  Leisure  Reading  Program  in  Grade  XII 

While  many  of  the  suggestions  made  with  respect  to  leisure  reading 
in  Grades  X  and  XI  are  applicable  in  Grade  XII,  the  program  will  be  very 
flexible  at  the  senior  level.  Since  leisure  reading  will  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant extension  and  enrichment  of  the  literary  content  of  English  30, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  especially  that  the  student  will  not  confine  himself  too 
narrowly  in  his  choice  of  reading.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  venture 
widely  into  the  fields  opened  by  the  study  of  literary  forms,  including  the 
short  story,  the  essay,  the  drama,  and  poetry.  He  is  not  restricted  to 
books  on  the  basic  or  the  supplementary  lists,  in  fact  the  reading  habit 
will  best  be  nurtured  by  allowing  him  the  widest  possible  freedom  of 
choice  consistent  with  the  general  requirements  of  the  course,  and  with 
his  individual  interests  and  level  of  maturity. 

The  requirements  respecting  time  and  credit  allotment  suggested  for 
Grades  X  and  XI  do  not  apply  in  Grade  XII.  The  resourceful  teacher  will 
adopt  techniques  of  procedure  and  evaluation  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
English  30  program. 

Although  leisure  reading  will  not  be  tested  directly  on  the  final 
examination,  the  outcomes  of  extensive  and  discriminating  reading  should 
be  reflected  in  increased  language  power  and  literary  appreciation. 
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Course  Materials 

Coutts,  Chalmers,  Meade,  Salter  and  Waddell,  Thought  and 
Expression.   Longmans. 

Hamlet  or  Macbeth. 

Perrin,  Corbin  and  Buxton,  Guide  to  Modern  English.   Gage. 

A  suitable  dictionary. 

Course  Content 

A.     TEXT  OUTLINE 

1.  Reading 

a.  Derivation  of  meaning  from  context 

b.  Kind  of  reading  (reading  for  impression,  opinion,  infor- 
mation, enjoyment) 

c.  Style  analysis  (realization  of  the  norm,  variations  from 
the  norm,  effect  of  these  variations) 

2.  Studying  Magazines 

a.  Purposes  of  magazines 

b.  Classification  according  to  paper  stock  and  to  appeal 

c.  Influence  of  magazines 

d.  Magazine  advertising 

e.  Evaluating  magazines 

3.  Studying  and  Writing  the  Essay 

a.  Types  of  essays  (informational,  personal) 

b.  Writing  essays  (outline,  point  of  view,  arrangement  and 
choice  of  details,  style,  title,  introductions,  revision) 

c.  Types  of  personal  essays  (autobiographical,  reflective, 
characterization,  nature,  satirical) 

d.  Essays  for  reading,  study  and  enjoyment 

4.  Reading,  Studying  and  Writing  the  Short  Story 

a.  Definition  of  the  short  story 

b.  Essentials  of  a  short  story  (character,  setting,  plot, 
theme) 

c.  Writing  a  personal  incident 

d.  Planning  a  short  story 

e.  Point  of  view  (physical,  mental,  emotional) 

f.  Elements  to  consider  in  planning  action  (motivation, 
conflict,  complication,  suspense,  climax,  denouement,  out- 
come) 

g.  Writing  a  synopsis 

h.   Title  selection 

i.  Writing  a  short  story  (beginning,  writing  dialogue, 
ending) 

j.    Short  stories  for  reading,  study  and  enjoyment 
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5.  Appreciating  Drama 

a.  History  of  drama 

b.  Play  structure  (exposition,  rising  action,  climax,  denoue- 
ment and  outcome) 

c.  Dialogue  interpretation 

d.  Types  of  plays  (tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama,  farce,  fan- 
tasy, folk  play,  thesis  play,  pageant  masque) 

e.  Dramatization  of  a  short  story 

f .  Writing  a  one-act  play  (optional) 

g.  The  radio  play 

h.    Plays  for  reading,  study  and  enjoyment 

6.  Appreciating  Poetry 

a.  Reading  and  enjoying  poetry 

b.  Comparing  poetry  and  prose 

c.  Poetic  language  (figures  of  speech,  rhythm,  rhyme,  as- 
sonance, alliteration,  onomatopoeia,  form) 

d.  Poems  for  reading,  study  and  enjoyment 

B.  GRAMMAR 

Consistent  use  of  the  Guide  or  the  Handbook  in  applying  gram- 
matical principles  to  English  composition. 

C.  LEISURE  READING— (See  following  notes  on  Leisure  Reading) 

The  reading  of  ten  books  per  year  is  considered  a  reasonable  goal  for 
the  average  student.  These  books  may  be  chosen  by  the  student  from  the 
prescribed  list,  or  they  may  be  books  considered  acceptable  by  the  teacher. 

The  English  30  Departmental  Examination 

As  English  30,  unlike  the  other  senior  high  school  courses,  is  tested 
by  a  Departmental  Examination,  a  note  on  the  possible  content  of  the 
English  30  examination  in  terms  of  current  (1962)  policy,  is  described 
below. 

Final  examinations  in  English  30  (June,  Supplemental,  and  Semester) 
consist  of  two  parts.  Paper  A  consists  of  a  three-hour  examination 
devoted  to  testing  mastery  of  course  content.  Questions  vary  in  form — 
they  may  be  objective  (e.g.  matching,  multiple-choice),  they  may  require 
paraphrasing,  or  they  may  require  the  writing  of  continuous  prose  answers 
in  paragraph  or  short-essay  form.  The  paper  includes  sections  under  the 
following  headings : 

1.  Poetry  (appreciation  and  application  of  theory) 

2.  Prose    (the   essay,   the    short  story,    the   magazine,    and   style 
analysis) 

3.  Drama  (the  Shakespearean  play,  short  modern  plays,  and  drama 
theory) 

4.  Language  Techniques  (structure,  grammar,  usage,  punctuation, 
spelling,  etc.) 

Greater  weight  is  given  to  the  section  on  Prose  than  to  any  other 
section.  Approximately  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
Paper  A  is  devoted  to  questions  on  material  not  in  the  prescribed  texts. 
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The  vocabulary  questions  appear  in  any  one  of  the  sections  of  Paper 
A  and  are  based  mainly  on  words  from  the  English  program.  However, 
basic  vocabulary  from  the  social  studies,  science  and  mathematics  may 
also  be  included. 

Paper  B  is  a  two-hour  examination  devoted  to  testing  ability  in 
written  expression.  The  student  is  required  to  write  an  essay  of  approxi- 
mately 400  words  on  one  of  several  suggested  topics.  The  list  of  topics 
usually  includes  one  related  to  text  material,  one  on  the  Shakespearean 
play  (or  the  Elizabethan  theatre),  and  one  on  personal  opinions,  attitudes, 
or  interests.  Topics  are  presented  to  permit  either  the  expository  or  the 
personal  type  of  essay.  The  student  must  make  it  clear  to  the  examiner 
which  type  of  essay  he  has  chosen.  Teachers  should  warn  students  that 
any  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  use  a  "canned"  essay  will  result  in  a  score 
of  zero  and  that  such  essays  will  not  be  marked,  even  for  mechanics. 

Leisure  reading  may  be  tested  either  in  Paper  B  or  in  the  Prose 
section  of  Paper  A. 

The  scoring  of  the  essay  of  Paper  B  is  divided  equally  between  a 
negative  and  a  positive  type  of  evaluation.  The  pupil  is  "given"  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  total  possible  mark.  It  is  then  his  task  to  avoid  losing 
these  marks  through  deduction  for  mechanical  errors.  (See  Score  Sheet 
A  in  the  Evaluation  Section  on  page  86).  Contrariwise,  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  total  possible  score  can  be  secured  for  the  creative  attributes  of  his 
essay — Material,  Organization,  Diction,  Sentence  Organization,  and  Total 
Expression.    (See  Score  Sheet  B  in  the  Evaluation  Section  on  page  88). 

The  following  are  the  instructions  given  to  the  sub-examiners  who 
grade  the  examination  essays. 

The  method  used  is  designed  to  achieve  as  great  uniformity  of  mark- 
ing as  possible  and  to  ensure  a  distribution  of  scores  over  the  entire  scale. 
Although  it  may  be  considered  somewhat  mechanical,  its  merits  outweigh 
its  disadvantages  when  thousands  of  papers  must  be  marked  by  dozens  of 
sub-examiners. 

The  fundamental  feature  of  the  method  is  the  use  of  the  basic  mark. 
The  sub-examiner  starts  at  the  mid  point  of  the  marking  scale  and  arbi- 
trarily assigns  a  basic  mark  of  50%  of  the  total  allotted  to  the  essay.  He 
then  deducts  marks  for  all  mechanical  defects  in  accordance  with  the  score 
card  for  deductions  which  provides  a  maximum  of  deductions  equal  to  the 
basic  mark.  (If  the  essay  were  written  without  error,  in  simple  sentences 
and  colorless  diction,  it  would  receive  50%  of  the  total  score).  The  next 
step  in  the  marking  is  to  give  credit  for  every  evidence  of  the  student's 
effort  to  improve  his  writing  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  language  texts.  The  specific  headings  on  the  score  card  for  addi- 
tions include  the  most  teachable  elements  of  style  and  enable  the  examiner 
to  award  a  mark  for  each  instance  of  the  devices  listed  to  the  maximum 
indicated.  The  general  heading,  "Total  Impression,"  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  award  marks  for  effectiveness  of  style  not  dependent  on  the 
specific  items  noted  in  the  previous  sections.  Experienced  teachers  will 
readily  recognize  essays  that  deserve  all  or  some  of  these  additional  marks. 
The  sub-examiners  marking  the  essays  should  agree  upon  a  few  general 
guides  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity. 
Occasionally  there  may  appear  an  essay  possessing  a  maturity  of  style 
achieved  in  a  manner  not  entirely  covered  by  the  scoring  procedures ;  such 
an  essay  should  be  referred  to  the  Chairman  for  special  consideration. 
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There  is  a  common  tendency  among  markers  to  be  rather  more  con- 
scious of  defects  than  of  evidences  of  merit  in  the  essays  they  examine. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  method  of  scoring  will  assist  them  in  cultivating,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  Part  B  is  concerned,  a  more  positive  attitude.  Each 
examiner  should  find  a  few  papers  to  which  he  assigns  a  perfect  score  in 
Section  B  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  to  which  he  assigns  scores 
ranging  from  80  to  95  percent.  The  chairman  should  carefully  check  the 
work  of  any  sub-examiner  who  fails  to  record  such  scores. 

As  it  is  obviously  unjust  to  give  a  basic  mark  if  the  student  has 
written  little  or  nothing,  a  penalty  is  provided  for  serious  deficiency  in 
the  length  of  the  essay ;  the  penalty  should,  of  course,  not  exceed  the  total 
basic  mark. 

The  above  principles  also  govern  the  method  of  marking  used  for  the 
essay  questions  on  papers  other  than  the  English  Language. 
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TESTING  AND  EVALUATION 


TESTING  AND  EVALUATION 

The  Objectives  of  Testing 

Tests  and  examinations  (and  other  like  evaluative  instruments)  can 
be  used  to  motivate  students  to  create  a  unity  of  the  facts  and  concepts 
that  they  have  gathered  or  formed  in  class;  they  can  be  used  to  teach 
(students  are  highly  motivated  during  or  immediately  following  an 
examination,  and  so  learn  well  at  such  times) ;  and  the  results  of  tests 
can  be  used  for  diagnosis,  prediction,  grouping  (within  a  class,  or  within 
a  school) ,  and  counselling. 

Undoubtedly,  when  a  teacher  plans  a  test,  he  should  know  what  he  is 
testing  and  why.    He  should  ask  himself  a  number  of  important  questions. 

What  are  the  objectives  of  the  course,  and  how  is  the  content  related 
to  them?  How  can  a  test  be  devised  to  measure  student  competency  in 
reaching  the  objectives  and  in  mastering  the  content?  What  must  a 
student  be  able  to  do  to  indicate  that  he  has  acquired  the  requisite 
knowledge,  understandings,  skills,  attitudes  and  appreciations? 

How  will  the  results  be  used?  To  rank  students?  to  discover 
strengths  and  weaknesses?  to  measure  overall  class  performance?  to  aid 
the  teacher  in  instructional  planning?  to  do  all  of  these  things?  If  the 
results  are  to  be  used  to  rank  students,  the  items  (or  questions)  must  test 
more  than  the  superficial  or  the  obvious;  they  must  test  the  students' 
ability  to  apply  information  learned,  to  draw  inferences,  to  reorganize 
data.  If  the  teacher's  objective  is  to  discover  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
or  to  measure  the  overall  excellence  of  the  class  performance,  the  test 
must  be  planned  so  that  the  sequential  development  of  the  students' 
learnings  can  be  ascertained  or  estimated.  Obviously,  a  valid  test  should 
test  the  objectives  of  the  course,  and  should  parallel  the  work  of  the  class 
sessions ;  therefore,  the  test  items  should  be  designed  to  cover  each  of  the 
important  sections  of  the  unit  of  instruction  on  which  the  students  are  to 
be  examined.    To  assure  such  validity,  a  written  plan  is  usually  required. 

And,  finally,  if  the  test  is  to  aid  in  instructional  planning,  it  should 
tell  the  teacher  if  the  class  is  sufficiently  well-prepared  to  undertake  the 
more  advanced  work  of  the  next  unit  of  instruction. 

Test  Reliability  and  Validity 

A  well-planned  test  must  have  reliability.  It  should  be  structured  so 
that  any  competent  teacher  of  the  subject  being  tested  could  grade  it. 
(In  other  words,  the  scoring  of  the  answers  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  whims  or  personal  emphases  of  the  marker.) 

As  most  teachers  know,  it  is  difficult  to  rid  essay-type  questions  of 
scorer  unreliability.  However,  there  are  a  few  precautions  which  can  be 
taken.  The  questions  should  be  worded  carefully  to  avoid  ambiguity  of 
response.  The  specific  items  which  are  to  be  measured  should  be  listed, 
and  model  answers  (giving  the  requisite  content  and  the  credit  value 
allowed  for  each  item)  prepared.  Also,  when  grading,  teachers  might 
find  it  advisable  to  follow  the  practice  of  reading  all  answers  to  the  one 
question  before  proceeding  to  the  grading  of  the  next. 

In  addition,  a  well-structured  test  should  have  content  validity.  If 
the  material  tested  is  not  a  representative  sample  of  the  whole  of  the 
course  content,  the  test  cannot  be  termed  a  valid  one. 
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The  Scoring  of  Tests 

Teachers  should  exercise  due  caution  when  administering  and  scoring 
tests.  If  students  are  to  assist  in  the  scoring  of  the  tests,  care  must  be 
taken  to  assure  that  each  paper  receives  the  valid  grade  that  it  deserves. 


The  Essay-Type  Test 

This  type  of  test  can  be  used  to  evaluate  a  student's  ability  to  select, 
relate  and  organize  ideas.  As  it  covers  but  a  limited  amount  of  knowledge 
over  a  rather  extensive  period  of  test  time,  it  does  not  measure  factual 
information  very  efficiently.  However,  it  does  encourage  students  to 
create  new  patterns  of  thought  out  of  their  accumulated  facts,  and  it  does 
help  students  learn  how  to  express  their  own  ideas  in  writing  with  cogency 
and  force. 

When  constructing  essay-type  tests : 

1.  Phrase  the  question  so  that  the  student  is  given  a  clearly-defined 
task. 

2.  Time  the  examination  carefully.     (Too  many  lengthy  questions 
result  in  superficial  answers). 

3.  Use,  with  care,  such  phrases  as  "write  what  you  think  of"  and 


4. 


5. 


m  your  opinion. 


>) 


Make  use  of  such  terms  and  phrases  as  "contrast",  "compare", 
"explain  how",  "give  three  reasons  for",  and  "present  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against." 

Avoid  using  objectives  with  essay- type  questions  when  there  is 
a  total  time  limit  of  less  than  an  hour. 


Type 


Types  of  Essay  Questions  * 

Definition  and  Uses 


Example 


1.     List 


For    recall 
material. 


of     factual 


List  the    characteristics 
of  the  Miltonic  sonnet. 


2.     Arrange 


For     recall    of     factual 
material   arranged   in   a 
specific  order 
(e.g.  chronological). 


Arrange  the  steps  of 
paragraph  writing  in 
order  of  their  perform- 
ance. 


3.     Select 


For  recall  of  factual 
material  in  list  form 
which  must  be  classified 
or  evaluated  in  a  stated 
way  (e.g.  most  impor- 
tant, most  recent) . 


Select  the  prophecies  of 
the  witches  in  Macbeth 
in  the  order  of  their  ful- 
fillment. 


4.     Describe 


For  recall  of  important 
characteristics  of  an  ob- 
ject, process,  or  phe- 
nomenon. A  paragraph 
answer  may  be  required. 


Describe  a  successful  an- 
nouncement speech. 


!In  approximate  order  of  difficulty.    Obviously,  the  content  may  add  to 
the  complexity. 
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Type 


Definition  and  Uses 


Example 


5.    Discuss 


For  tracing  develop- 
ments, giving  pro  and 
con  arguments,  and/or 
showing  relationships  to 
other  facts  and  ideas. 
Questions  must  be  care- 
fully worded  to  provide  a 
definitive  frame  of  refer- 
ence. 


says    Jim 
"kind    of 


The  barber 
Kendall  was 
rough,  but  a  good  fella  at 
heart"  in  "Haircut".  Dis- 
cuss whether  or  not  the 
inhabitants  of  Carter- 
ville  would  agree  with 
him. 


6.    Define 


To  state  the  limits  of  a 
subject,  placing  it  in  a 
category  and  distinguish- 
ing it  from  everything 
else.  (Students  some- 
times err  in  answering  or 
discussing  rather  than 
defining.) 


Define  an  informal  infor- 
mation essay. 


7.    Illustrate 


To  test  the  learner's 
ability  to  apply  knowl- 
edge. 


The  following  listing  of 
an  article  in  the  Reader's 
Guide  to  Periodical  Lit- 
erature has  six  parts. 
Explain  the  meaning  or 
significance  of  each.  In- 
dicate clearly  which  part 
you  are  explaining. 
"Trip  to  Moon"  W.  Bar- 
tindale,  Jr.  Sci.  Di.  9: 
56-58,  Je  '41. 


8.     Explain 


Places  special  emphasis 
upon  cause  -  and  -  effect 
relationships.  (Difficulty 
depends  upon  context.) 


Explain  why  "The  Welsh 
Are  Like  That". 


9.    Compare 


Usually  calls  for  advant- 
ages and  disadvantages 
of  two  comparable  items 
or  ideas.  Basis  of  com- 
parison may  or  may  not 
be  stated.  A  satisfactory 
answer  should  demon- 
strate good  organization- 
al skills. 


Compare    practical 
artistic  exposition. 


and 


10.    Summarize 


Requires  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  essentials  of 
a  unit  of  material. 


Summarize  the  signific- 
ant events  leading  up  to 
the  winning  of  Marie- 
Louise. 


11.     Outline 


Somewhat  related  to  the 
previous  item,  but  usual- 
ly implies  organization 
into  main  topics  and  sub- 
headings. 


Outline  the  suggested 
content  for  a  valedictor- 
ian address. 
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Type 


Definition  and  Uses 


Example 


12.     Interpret 


An  extension  of  "defini- 
tion". For  example,  the 
meaning  of  a  rather  pro- 
found or  obscure  defini- 
tion, or  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  a  set  of  gen- 
eral principles. 


"And  that  was  the  first  I 
knew  that  goat  could 
slip."  What  is  the  dra- 
matic significance  of  this 
line  in  "David"? 


13.     Criticize 


Evaluating  the  correct- 
ness or  adequacy  of  an 
idea  or  an  item. 


Agree,  disagree  or  quali- 
fy the  following  state- 
ment making  reference 
to  the  poetic  works  studi- 
ed during  the  term: 

By  poetry  we  mean  the 
art  of  employing  words 
in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  an  illusion  on 
the  imagination,  the  art 
of  doing  by  means  of 
words  what  the  painter 
does  by  means  of  color. 


14.     Formulate 

New  Problems 
or  Procedures 


Requires  originality  and 
ability  to  think  creative- 
ly with  the  tools  and 
materials  of  a  given  sub- 
ject-matter field.  Grad- 
ing must  be  subjective 
for  such  questions. 


Using  one  of  the  novels 
which  you  have  read  dur- 
ing your  leisure  reading 
periods  for  illustrative 
purposes,  comment  on 
the  following  quotation 
from  Forster's  Aspects 
of  the  Novel : 

The  plot-maker  expects 
us  to  remember,  we  ex- 
pect him  to  leave  no  loose 
ends.  Every  action  or 
word  ought  to  count;  it 
ought  to  be  economical 
and  spare;  even  when 
complicated  it  should  be 
organic  and  free  from 
dead-matter. 


The  Objective-Type  Test 

This  type  of  test,  if  carefully  prepared,  can  be  used  to  evaluate  a 
student's  store  of  knowledge,  extent  of  vocabulary,  establishment  of 
understandings,  application  of  principles,  and  ability  to  interpret  data.  It 
can  cover  a  large  number  of  separate  items  in  a  short  amount  of  time  and 
so  encourages  pupils  to  build  up  a  broad  background  of  content  in  prepar- 
ation. However,  as  it  requires  that  the  student  select  a  correct  response 
from  a  number  of  options,  it  may  tend  to  structure  his  thinking  to  conform 
to  the  provided  patterns.  This  type  of  test  is  time-consuming  in  prepara- 
tion, but  it  can  be  scored  quickly. 
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When  constructing  multiple-choice  objective-type  test  items: 

1.  Keep  the  reading  difficulty  to  a  minimum,  avoiding  ambiguous  or 
tricky  phrasing. 

2.  Avoid  giving  a  clue  in  one  item  which  will  give  an  answer  to  another, 
or  devising  an  item  which  is  dependent  upon  another  for  its  solution. 

3.  Formulate  the  problem  clearly  and  concisely  in  the  stem  of  the  item, 
omitting  trivia  but  including  as  much  as  possible  in  the  stem  of  the 
item. 

4.  Express  the  alternates  in  parallel  form  making  sure  that  all  of  the 
items  are  plausible,  and  that  they  are  all  grammatically  consistent 
in  form. 

5.  Eliminate  irrelevant  grammatical  clues. 

6.  Avoid  the  use  of  a  pair  of  opposites  as  options  if  one  of  the  pair  is  the 
correct  or  best  answer. 

7.  Use  the  negative  sparingly  in  the  stem. 

8.  Avoid  making  the  correct  response  consistently  longer  or  shorter  than 
the  other  alternates. 

9.  When  testing  the  understanding  of  a  term,  place  the  term  in  the  stem, 
and  list  the  descriptions  as  alternates. 

10.  Limit  the  use  of  "All  of  these"  or  "None  of  these"  as  an  alternate. 
(If  used,  these  terms  should  be  distributed  proportionally.  The  tend- 
ency is  for  them  always  to  be  the  "correct"  answer.) 


Examples  of  Multiple-Choice  Questions 

Example  1 — (It  is  assumed  that  this  is  the  fourteenth  item  on  the  test.) 

14.     "The  Mountain  Whippoorwill"  is  a  poem  about 

a.  bird  study. 

b.  a  boy's  first  day  at  school. 

c.  a  fiddling  contest. 

d.  an  unhappy  love  affair  14 


Example  2 — (It  is  assumed  that  these  are  the  seventh  and  eighth  items  on 
the  test.) 

On  the  line  at  the  right  of  each  group  -below,  write  the  letter  of  the 
word  or  expression  that  most  nearly  expresses  the  meaning  of  the 
underlined  word : 

Example :     sadden    a.  cheer    b.  turn  back  c.  make  unhappy 

d.  refuse     e.  welcome  c 

7.     crystallize  a.  overwhelm  completely     b.  lead  to  confusion 

c.  assume  definite  form     d.  blame 

e.  glamorize  7 


8.     subsidize  a.  store  for  later  use     b.  aid  with  public 

money     c.  place  under  military  control 
d.  check     e.  ridicule  in  public  8. 
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Example  3 

The  sentence  ''A  dictionary  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  the 
resourceful  student"  was  used  to  begin  a  paragraph.  The  paragraph 
was  probably  developed  by 

a.  giving  reasons 

b.  contrasting  details 

c.  citing  examples 

d.  enumerating  details 

When  constructing  matching  type  test  items : 

1.  Use  not  more  than  twelve  or  fewer  than  five  items  in  a  list. 

2.  State  clearly  if  an  answer  may  be  used  more  than  once,  and  what 
the  basis  for  matching  is. 

3.  Make  each  matching  exercise  homogeneous.  (For  example,  avoid 
combining  items  on  terms  and  definitions  with  items  on  principles 
and  illustrations.) 

4.  Place  all  items  belonging  to  a  question  on  a  single  page. 

5.  Increase  difficulty  by  including  more  items  in  one  list  than  in  the 
other. 

6.  At  the  top  of  both  columns  place  short,  definitive  titles. 

7.  Use  single  words  or  short  phrases  for  the  items  of  the  one  list  to 
which  the  other  items  are  to  be  matched. 

8.  Reduce  the  mechanical  difficulty  of  a  question  by  arranging  the 
items  of  the  one  list  in  some  logical  order  (e.g.  chronological, 
alphabetical). 

Examples  of  Matching  Questions  (Note  that  the  spaces  for  recording  the 
answers  are  placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page,  in  straight  vertical 
order,  to  facilitate  speedier  marking.) 

Example  1 

Match  the  job  classification  with  the  word  which  symbolizes  that  with 
which  a  person  performing  the  specific  job  would  be  familiar  or  inter- 
ested. Do  not  use  any  job  classification  more  than  once.  There  are 
more  job  classifications  than  there  are  words  with  which  to  match 
them.    Record  your  answers  by  using  the  letters  (e.g.  a,  b,  c) : 

a.  athlete  1.     syntax  1 

b.  comptometer  operator 

c.  engineer  2.     cornea  2 

d.  farmer 

e.  linguist  3.     kinetics  3 

f .  movie  star 

g.  oculist  4.     rubella  4 

h.     pediatrician 

5.     calculation  5 
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Example  2 

Match  the  following  themes  with  the  corresponding  short  story,  plac- 
ing the  requisite  letter  in  the  space  provided : 

a.  'The  Bet"  1.     Man  achieves  mastery  over 

his  physical  body.  1. 

b.  The  Last  Class"  2.     Man's  self-confidence  in 

,<T    .   .  Tr  action.  2 

c'    ™mT !n» s      3-  Man  denies  the  worth  ^ 

Ine  Ants  his  fellow  creatures.  3. 

d.  "The  Little  Ghost"  4"    }^£lffije  **  *      4. 

e.  "Mary  White"  5-     A  f amily  solves  its 

problems  by  restricting 

an  individual.  5. 

f .  "The  Most  Dangerous      6.     Man  realizes  his  respon- 

Game"  sibility  to  society's  out- 

casts, but  neglects  it.  6. 

g.  'The  Welsh  Are  Like      ?•     Through  imprisonment, 

That"  man  develops  a  new  set  of 

values.  7 

h.     "Wild  Ride" 

When  constructing  True-False  type  test  items : 

1.  State  clearly,  in  the  directions,  whether  or  not  the  student  will 
be  penalized  for  incorrect  answers  (e.g.  using  a  right-minus- 
wrong-answers  type  of  scoring) . 

2.  Make  certain  that  each  item  as  phrased  is  unequivocally  true  or 
demonstrably  false. 

3.  Avoid  the  use  of  such  specific  determiners  as  "all",  "always", 
"no"  or  "never" ;  and  such  indefinite  terms  as  "in  most  cases", 
"greatly"  or  "frequently." 

4.  Avoid  items  that  include  more  than  one  idea  in  the  statement,  or 
that  depend  upon  one  insignificant  letter,  word,  or  phrase  for  the 
correct  response. 

5.  If  possible,  use  positive,  rather  than  negative,  statements. 

Special  Note:     True-False  tests  are  not  as  valid  as  their  frequent  use 

would  indicate,  and  teachers  are  advised  to  minimize  their 
use. 

When  constructing  short-answer  or  completion  type  test  items : 

1.  Place  the  blanks  near  the  end  of  the  statement  so  that  the  prob- 
lem is  defined  before  the  student  reaches  the  question  (or  ques- 
tions). 

2.  Omit  key  words  (or  phrases)  only.  Too  many  blanks  may  involve 
the  student  in  needless  guessing. 

3.  Avoid  vague  terms,  the  blanks  of  which  may  be  filled  in  with  in- 
definite terms. 

4.  Indicate  the  type  of  response  required  by  careful  attention  to 
syntax. 

5.  Use  a  standard-sized  blank  for  all  items  whether  of  word  or 
phrase  length,    (e.g.  twenty  spaces  for  typed  tests) 
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Examples  of  Completion  Questions 

Example  1 

If  a  motion  requires  extensive  rewording,  the  usual  procedure  is  to 


Example  2 

When  an  amendment  to  a  motion  is  proposed,  the  procedure  is  to 


Example  3 

A  play  within  a  play  is  used  in  the  Shakespearean  play, 

Example  4 

Magazine  articles  are  indexed  in  ;  information  about 

people  who  are  currently  in  the  news  is  found  in 

Other  Types  of  Objective-Type  Test  Items 

Not  all  of  the  many  types  of  objective-type  items  have  been  describ- 
ed; others  are  discussed  and  illustrated  in  the  references  listed  at  the  end 
of  this  section. 

Some  interesting  test  items  can  be  constructed  by  combining  a 
number  of  types  within  the  one  question.  Some  examples  of  compounds 
follow. 

Example  1 

Write  the  word  "True"  or  "False"  in  the  given  space  beside  each 
statement.  Explain  each  of  your  "False"  choices  in  the  space  provided 
below  the  statements.   Use  sentence  answers. 

1.  "Evaluative  instrument"  is    a    term    used    most    frequently   in 
formal  English.  1 

2.  An  epilogue  appears  in  the  back  section  of  a  book.         2 

3.  The  level   of  language   used   in   a   research   essay  is  colloquial. 

3 .. 

4.  The  index  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  book.  4 


Example  2 

Write  the  word  "True"  or  "False"  in  the  first  space;  then,  for  each 
"False"  statement  substitute  a  word  for  the  underlined  term  from  the 
list  given  below  the  sentences.  You  will  receive  no  marks  if  you  do 
not  substitute  the  correct  word.  Wrong  answers  are  not  subtracted 
from  right  in  grading. 

1.  All  references  used  in  the  writing  of  a  research 

essay  are  listed  in  the  footnotes.  

2.  Words  in  the  table  of  contents  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically.    


3.  A  short,  nonfictional  prose  selection  is  an  essay.     

4.  The  publisher  is  listed  on  the  title  page.  

5.  The  appendix  appears  in  the  back  of  the  book.  

anthology  glossary 

bibliography  index 

biography  novel 

copyright  date  preface 

cross-reference  reference  works 
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Example  3  (It  is  assumed  that  these  items  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  on  the 
test.) 

Some  of  the  following  sentences  contain  errors.  After  each  sentence 
that  is  correct,  write  the  letter  "C"  in  the  space  provided.  In  each 
sentence  that  is  incorrect,  underline  the  word  or  expression  that  is 
incorrectly  used  and  write  the  correct  form  in  the  space  provided. 
Do  not  change  any  correct  form. 


4. 
5. 


It  is  always  a  treat  for  we  boys  to  visit  the  gym. 


4.. 


Do  not  hand  in  your  paper  until  your  certain  that  it  is 
complete.  5.. 


The  Use  of  Rating  Scales 

A  variety  of  rating  scales  have  been  devised  for  the  scoring  of  writing 
assignments.  So  that  teachers  might  develop  some  of  their  own,  an 
example  (the  Score  Sheets  used  for  the  English  30  and  Social  Studies 
Departmental  Finals)  are  given  below. 

Rating  scales  can  also  be  used  to  evaluate  student  performances  in 
speech,  reading  and  discussion.    Two  speech  rating  scales  are  also  given. 

Grade  XII,  1961 
Evaluation  of  Language  Essay  for  Correctness  in  Written  Language 

SCORE  SHEET  "A"   (Deductions) 


DEDUCT  marks  according  to  the  score  card 

Enter 

Total  of 

Deductions 

Spelling 3333333333333 

Punctuation  ____     2222222222222 
Word  Usage  .__.           22222222222S 
Grammar                           33333333333 
SentenceErrors     3333333333333 
Form  2     2     2     2     2     2     2 

TOTAL  DEDUCTIONS 
(Maximum) 

Ex.  -251-17,  000-1961 


Grade  XII,  1961 
INFORMATION  RE  SCORE  SHEET  "A" 

For  checking  correctness  in  Written   Language 

DEDUCT  marks. 

1.      SPELLING   (Including  the  apostrophe)   
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2.  PUNCTUATION  

(a)  Capitals 

(b)  Sentence  endings 

(c)  Comma : 

(i)       To  separate  items  in  addresses  and  dates. 

(ii)      To  separate  words,  phrases,  or  clauses  in  series. 

(iii)     To  set  off  non-restrictive  modifiers. 

(iv)     To  set  off  a  phrase  or  clause  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence. 

(v)      To  set  off  direct  address  and  appositives. 

(vi)     To  set  off  words  introducing  a  direct  quotation. 

(d)  Semicolon : 

(i)       To  separate  principal  clauses  when  the  conjunction 
is"  omitted, 

(ii)      Before   a   conjunction   when   principal    clauses    are 
broken  by  punctuation. 

(e)  Quotation  marks,  single  and  double,  for  direct  narration  and 
quotations. 

(f )  Colon,  before  a  long  quotation  or  a  long  series. 

3.  WORD  USAGE  ___________ 

(a)  Impropriety — improper  use  of  words. 

(b)  Repetition. 

(c)  Slang. 

(d)  Redundancy. 

4.  GRAMMAR  

(a)  Use  of  adjective  for  adverb. 

(b)  Wrong  use  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  e.g.  like  and  so. 

(c)  Lack  of  agreement  of  subject  and  predicate. 

(d)  Confusing  past  tense  and  perfect  participle. 

(e)  Lack  of  agreement  of  pronoun  with  antecedent. 

(f)  Case  errors. 

(g)  Double  negative. 

5.  SENTENCE  ERRORS 

(a)  Run-on  sentences ;  excessive  use  of  and  and  so. 

(b)  Incomplete  sentences. 

(c)  Misplaced  modifiers. 

(d)  Indefinite  reference  of  pronoun,  participle,  or  gerund. 

(e)  Tense  sequence. 

(f )  Error  in  use  of  parallel  structure. 

(g)  Changing  the  point  of  view,  e.g.,  from  present  to  past,  active  to 
passive. 
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6. 


FORM  

(a)     Spacing  on  the  page,  and  title. 
General  neatness. 


(b) 
(c) 


Indentation  of  paragraphs,  to  indicate  different  speakers  as  well 
as  divisions  of  subject  matter. 


Ex.-251A-800-1961. 


Grade  XII,  1961 
Score  Sheet  "B"  (Additions) — Evaluation  of  Language  on  the  Essay 


Maximum 


1.  BASIC  MARK 

2.  MATERIAL— 25  marks 

Significance  

Relevance  

Originality   

3.  ORGANIZATION— 30  marks 

Plan  

Relationship  of  plan  to  essay 

Introduction  

Order:  

Logical  sequence  of  developmental 

paragraphs 
Effective  transition 
General  coherence 

Emphasis   

Conclusion    

4.  DICTION— 20  marks 

Exactness  and  vividness  of  nouns,  verbs, 
adjectives,  adverbs  

Figures  of  speech,  comparisons, 

illustrations   

Breadth  of  vocabulary 

5.  SENTENCE  ORGANIZATION— 35  marks 

Variety : 

Structure    

Beginnings  

Economy  

6.  TOTAL  IMPRESSION— 15  marks 

Total  

Penalty  for  deficiency  in  length  . 

Net  score  for  Score  Sheet  B 

Deduct  total  from  Score  Sheet  A 

FINAL  SCORE 


125 

10 

10 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 


10 

5 
5 


15 
5 

15 

15 


Student's 
Score 


125 


Ex.  252-17,000-1961 
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Grade  XII,  1961 
Notes  for  Sub-Examiners  on  the  Use  of  Section  B 

MATERIAL 

Significance 

Content  should  be  worth  writing.  This  may  involve  being  con- 
vincing, i.e.  making  thoughts  sound  genuine  and  situations  ap- 
pear real.    Even  good  nonsense,  if  sustained,  can  be  significant. 

Relevance 

All  material  included  should  be  relevant  to  the  topic. 

One  or  two  relevant  points  may  be  developed  at  length,  or  several 

developed  in  a  more  limited  fashion. 

Originality 

Material  should  obviously  have  been  drawn  from  personal 
experience. 

ORGANIZATION 

Plan 

Any  acceptable  form. 

Relationship  of  plan  to  essay 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  plan  has  been  followed  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  essay. 

Introduction 

(a)  arresting 

(b)  suggesting  topic,  clarifying  where  necessary,  etc. 

(c)  setting  mood 

(d)  raising  a  question  (directly  or  indirectly) 

(e)  throwing  interest  ahead 

(f )  suggesting  the  pattern  to  follow  (i.e.  the  method  of  de- 
velopment) 

Order 

This  implies 

(a)  evidence  of  a  definite  method  of  development 

(b)  use  of  appropriate  transitional  devices 

(c)  clarity  of  meaning  in  general  (coherence) 

Emphasis 

(a)  having  a  main  point 

(b)  building  to  a  climax  (weightiest  point  last) 

(c)  highlighting  major  points  and  subordinating  minor  points 

Conclusion 

(a)  memorable 

(b)  returning  to  introduction 

(c)  making  title  meaningful  (making  clear  the  connection  be- 
tween the  title  and  the  theme) 

(d)  providing  original  touch  for  emphatic  close 

(e)  conveying  a  sense  of  finality  (avoiding  the  mere  "cut-off" 
ending) 
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DICTION 

(a)  particularly  apt  denotative  and  connotative  words  (specific 
nouns,  lively  verbs,  vivid  adjectives  and  adverbs) 

(b)  figures  of  speech:  simile,  metaphor,  allegory,  apostrophe, 
personification,  hyperbole,  metonymy,  synecdoche,  anti- 
thesis, irony 

SENTENCE  ORGANIZATION 

Variety 

Structure :     Simple,  complex,  compound-complex 

Loose,  periodic,  balanced,  parallel  structure 
Assertive,  interrogative,  exclamatory,  imperative 
Short,  long 

Beginning:    Effective  variety  of  beginnings 

Economy 

Tightness  and  economy  of  structure  through 

(a)  use  of  verbals  and  verbal  phrases  (infinitive,  gerund, 
participle) 

(b)  compound  subjects  and  compound  predicates 

(c)  balance  and  parallelism 

Total  Impression 

Freshness  of  approach 

Revelation  of  personality  and  expression  of  mood 
Use  of  local  color,  dialect 
Characterization  through  dialogue 

Humor  or  surprise  twist  (anti-climax,  understatement,  exaggera- 
tion, or  over-statement,  mock-seriousness,  pretentious  language 
for  effect) 

Effective  use  of  devices  such  as  examples,  illustration,  analogy, 
allusion,  quotation,  alliteration,  assonance,  rhythm. 

Effective  touches  of  realism ;  sensory  impressions  aptly  used 
Ex.252A-800-1961 
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Speech  Rating  Scale 

Name Class Period. 

TOPIC 


GRADING 

H 

A 

B 

C 

D 

MATERIAL      introduction 

Organization  of  Topic 

Quality  of  Research 

Coverage  of  Topic 

Unity- 

Use  of  Illustrations 

Interest  of  Listeners 

Usage 

Variety  of  Style 

Conclusion 

DELIVER*      Volume 

Pronunciation 

Enunciation 

Modulation 

Poise 

Expressive  Body  Movement 

Lucidity 

Motivation 

Use  of  Notes 

FURTHER  COMMENT: 


DATE 


GRADING : 


Material 


Speech  Technique 
Total  
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Discussion  Rating  Scale 


TOPIC 

DATE CLASS 

MEMBERS :  Chairman 

1.   5.   

2.    6.    

3.   7. 

4.    8.   


GROUP  MEMBERS 

Chm. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

A.  Quality  of  Contributions 

Volume 

Diction 

Voice 

Use  of  Notes 

Research 

B.  Types  of  Contributions 
Initiating  an  Idea 

Support  of  Member 

Disagreement 

Summation 

Question 

Answer  to  Question 

GRADE 


COMMENT 
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sity of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon)  (50  cents).  A  helpful  practical 
reference. 
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pretation of  Achievement  Tests  (Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Inc.,  1956). 
A  useful  paperback. 
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